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Roadside edged with purple bloom, 
Brown-eyed sunflowers nod there; 
And the weed-grown thicket’s gloom, 
Brightened by the feathery plume 

Of the golden-rod, there. 


Curving to the breeze that steals, 
Like a purple ocean— 

Once again alfalfa yields 

Wealth of honeyed fragrance—fields 
Full of billowy motion. 


—Sarah Howard. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 
VII. 
Recipes For Various Condiments. 
Sx] 5 the time for pickling draws 
onear, the question of what 
recipes shall be used de- 
mands serious attention; 
there are so many ways to 
make pickles, and so few 
that are entirely satisfactory. 
All kinds of pickles can be 
bought, but one is never 
sure as to their freshness or 
their composition. Good 
homemade pickles are supe- 
rior to manufactured ones, 
and the cost and trouble of preparing them are not 
great. The purest spices and best cider vinegar 
must always be used. 

The following recipes have been used repeatedly, 
and can be relied upon for accuracy in proportions. 
Pickles add zest and piquancy to many a dish, and 
if used in moderation they are not unwholesome. 
French Pickle. 

Slice one peck of green tomatoes and six onions. 
Strew over them one cupful of salt and let stand over 
night. In the morning drain well. Cook for fifteen min- 
utes in two quarts of water and one quart of vinegar. 
Drain again, then add two quarts of vinegar, two pounds 
of brown sugar, one tablespoonful each of ground mus- 
tard, cinnamon, clove and white pepper, two tablespoon- 
fuls of celery seed and one-half pound of white mustard 
seed. Cook gently for fifteen minutes. Keepinastone jar. 
Chill Sauce. 

Cut fine eighteen ripe tomatoes and three onions. Add 


two tablespoonfuls of salt, six chopped peppers, four cup- 
fuls of vinegar, one cupful of brown sugar, one table- 
spoonful each of ground ginger, clove and allspice, two 
tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, and one grated nut- 
meg. Simmer for two hours. Fill into bottles, cork 
securely and seal with melted wax. 

Chowchow. 

Cut into small pieces one-fourth of a peck of green to- 
matoes, twelve large cucumbers, two dozen small cucum- 
bers (uncut), one quart of string beans, two large heads 
of cauliflower, three dozen small onions (uncut). Wash 
them, place in a kettle, sprinkle over them one pint of 
salt, put under a heavy weight and let stand over night. 
In the morning drain, put the pickle into a kettle, pour 
over it weak vinegar to cover and boil gently for half an 
hour. Take out into a sieve and drain. Have boiling in 
a kettle three quarts of cider vinegar, one pound of brown 
sugar, one ounce of turmeric, one-fourth of a pound of 
white mustard seed, one small box of mustard, one 
ounce of celery seed and four tablespoonfuls of white 
pepper. Put two quarts of the pickle into this liquid, let 
it boil up once and take out with a ladle; repeat this 
process until all has been cooked. Pack tightly in glass 
jars and fill them up with the boiling vinegar; seal care- 
fully. This recipe makes twelve quarts of chowchow, 
which will keep for along time. It is as good, if not bet- 
ter, than boughten pickle and much less expensive. Care 
must be taken in cooking to avoid breaking the vegetables 
and to preserve their shape. 

Chopped Pickle. 

One peck of green tomatoes, one dozen large, green 
cucumbers, two heads of cabbage, four large silver- 
skinned onions, one cupful of grated horse-radish, nine 
large, red peppers, one-half pint of salt. Sprinkle the salt 
over the chopped tomatoes and cabbage, let it stand four 
hours, then drain. Add the chopped cucumbers, peppers, 
onions, horse-radish, six quarts of vinegar, two pounds of 
brown sugar, ten cents’ worth each of white and black 
mustard seed, two ounces of celery seed and cook until 
the pickle is tender. Seal up in glass jars. 

Piccalilli or Tomato Relish. 

Chop together one peck of green tomatoes, six green 
peppers and four onions. Strew over them one cupful of 
salt and kt stand over night. In the morning drain off 
the water, place in a kettle with vinegar to cover, add one 
tablespoonful each of ground allspice, cloves and cinna- 
mon, one cupful of grated horse-radish, one cupful of 
sugar and cook until tender. This pickle can be kept in 
a stone jar or sealed up in glass jars. 

Tomato Catchup. 

Scald and remove the skins from enough ripe tomatoes 
to make one gallon; then add six red peppers cut very 
fine, four tablespoonfuls each of salt and white pepper, 
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three tablespoonfuls of ground mustard, one-half table- 
spoonful each of ground allspice and cloves and one pint 
of vinegar. Simmer for three or four hours, stirring 
often, then strain through a sieve, bottle and cork securely. 
Cucumber Pickles, No. 1. 

Wash a peck of small cucumbers, removing the blos- 
soms. Place them in a porcelain-lined kettle and strew 
over them one pint of salt. Cover them with boiling 
water and let them stand twenty-four hours. Pour off the 
water, lay the pickles on a cloth to dry, then place them 
in a jar and cover with hot, weak vinegar, adding a few 
lumps of alum. Let them stand one or two days. Throw 
away the vinegar. Add one dozen small onions, six green 
peppers cut in quarters, removing the seeds; one cupful of 
horse-radish root cut in pieces, and one-fourth of a pound 
of mixed spices, which can be bought already mixed from 
a grocer. Tie up-the spices in three cheese cloth bags. 
Arrange the pickles and seasoning in layers, pouring over 
them good, cold cider vinegar to cover. If the vinegar is 
very strong, add one cupful of brown sugar. Lay grape 
leaves or horse-radish leaves over the pickles, tie a paper 
over the top of the jar and put on the cover securely. Let 
the pickles stand about two weeks before using. Never 
use a copper kettle to “green” them. 

Cucumber Pickles, No. 2. 

Follow the directions given in rule No. 1 for washing, 
salting and drying the cucumbers. Have ready one quart 
of horse-radish root, scraped and cut into small pieces, six 
green peppers sliced and freed from seeds, and one dozen 
small onions. Place the pickles and seasoning in layers 


in a stone jar, pour over them cold, strong cider vinegar 
to cover and let them stand several weeks before using. 


Oll Pickle. 

Peel and slice one dozen large, green cucumbers. 
Sprinkle with one cupful of salt and let them stand over 
night. In the morning, drain them well. Have ready one 
quart of cider vinegar, one-half cupful of salad oil, one- 
half cupful each of black and white mustard seed, one 
tablespoonful of celery seed, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and six small onions sliced. Place the sliced cucumbers 
in a stone jar in layers with the seasoning. Stir twice a 
week for two weeks. Serve with cold meat. 
Watermelon or Ripe Cucumber Sweet Pickle. 

Use two pounds of melon rind or ripe cucumbers to one 
pound of sugar. Pare the melon, cut it into pieces two 
inches square and soak in salt and water over night. 
Drain, cover with water and boil until tender, placing a 
piece of alum in the water. Make a sirup of one pint of 
sugar to one quart of cider vinegar; cook the melon in it, 
placing in the sirup a muslin bag filled with one table- 
spoonful each of ground cloves, cinnamon and allspice. 
Cook gently for fifteen minutes, skim out the melon, pack 
in glass jars and strain the sirup intothem. Seal carefully. 
Pickled Cauliflower. 

Select close, white cauliflowers, cut them into small 
bunches and let them lie on a platter for twenty-four 
hours covered with fine salt. Boil in weak vinegar till the 
stems can be pierced with a fork. Take one gallon of 
vinegar, one cupful of sugar, one ounce each of white 
mustard seed and celery seed and one tablespoonful of 
white pepper. Boil this pickle for ten minutes and pour 
over the cauliflower, which should be placed in a stone 
jar. The pickle will be ready for use in two weeks. 
Stuffed Green Peppers. 

Chop one head of white cabbage, sprinkle over it one 
tablespoonful each of sugar and salt and season with one 


tablespoonful each of stick cinnamon, whole cloves and 
white mustard seed. Cut the stem ends from twelve 
green peppers, remove the seeds, taking care that the 
pepper juice does not touch the hands, as it is irritating 
to the skin. Fill the peppers with the prepared cabbage, 
sew or tie on the ends, pack in a stone jar, weight them 
with a plate and cover with cold vinegar. Let them stand 
several weeks before using. Serve with meat or fish. 
Canned Tomatoes. 

Many housekeepers purchase tinned tomatoes for winter 
use instead of preparing them at home. In September 
tomatoes can be purchased for thirty or forty cents the 
half bushel and easily canned. The cost of a quart of 
stewed tomatoes, aside from the jars, is about six cents, 
and the quality of the home prepared vegetable is much 
superior to that which is bought for eight or ten centsa 
can. If many tomatoes are used, it is both economical 
and satisfactory to spend a few hours in preparing them. 
The following rule never fails. Select sound, firm toma- 
toes, scald them and remove the skins, cut them intoa 
porcelain-lined kettle, and add a tablespoonful of salt to 
eight quarts of tomatoes. Let them boil for about half 
an hour, stirring often, until the froth disappears. Fill 
glass jars to the brim and seal securely. Tomatoes pre- 
pared in this way are thoroughly cooked, and need only 
to be heated and seasoned for use on the table. 


MENUS FOR A WEEK. 
SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 

Broiled Veal Chops. 
Toast. 


Creamed Potatoes. 

Coffee. Pears. 
Dinner. 

Tomato Soup. Baked Chicken. 

Baked Sweet Potatoes. Squash. 


Peaches and Cream. 


Potato Puff. 
Currant Jelly. Bread. 
Saltines. Coffee. 


MONDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Parsley Omelette. 
Bread. Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Baked Potatoes. 
Bread. 


Fried Sweet Potatoes. 
Cantaloupe. 


Oatmeal. 


Lamb Chops. 
Sliced Tomatoes. 
Cheese. 


Corn on the Cob. 
Apple Pie. 


Coffee. 
Supper. 


Sardines on Toast. Buns. 
Baked Apples. 


Cookies. Loaf Cake. 
Tea. 


TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Calves’ Liver and Bacon. Lyonnaise Potatoes 

Corn Bread. Coffee. 

Dinner. 

Roast Lamb. Mint Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 
Baked Tomatoes. Sliced Cucumber. 

Delaware Grapes. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Bread. 


Plums. 


Bread. 


Pears. 


Celery Salad. 
Sliced Peaches. 


Loaf Cake. 
Chocolate. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Baked Potatoes. 
Coftee. 


Creamed Codfish. 
Corn Bread. 


Boiled Eggs. 
Muskmelon. 
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Dinner. 

Celery Soup. Cold Lamb. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
Succotash. Bread. Pickles. Peach Shortcake. 
Coffee. 

Supper. 

Escalloped Lobster. Rolls. Sponge Cake. 
Cookies. Baked Pears. Tea. 
THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Lamb Sauté with Potato. Graham Gems. 
Watermelon. Coffee. 

Dinner. 

Beefsteak. Baked White and Sweet Potatoes. 
Escalloped Tomato. Lettuce. Apple Tapioca Pudding. 
Coffee. 

Supper. 

Lamb Souffle. Rolls. Sponge Cake. 

Sliced Peaches. Tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. 


Broiled Ham. Fried Potatoes. Bread. Coftee. 
Griddle Cakes, Maple Sirup. 
Dinner. 
Baked Halibut, Egg Sauce. 
Sliced Tomato. 


Mashed Potatoes. 
Corn on the Cob. Bread. 


Caramei Custard. Saltines. Coftee. 
Supper. 

Sweetbreads a la Newberg. Soda Biscuits. Fig Cake. 
Baked Apples. Tea. 
SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Escalloped Halibut. Potato Cakes. Pickles. 
Toast. Cottee. Concord Grapes. 

Dinner. 

Boiled Corned Beef. Potatoes. Beets. Carrots. 
Turnips. Cabbage. Bread. Blueberry Pre. 
Cheese. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Oysters on Toast. Rolls. Fig Cake. 
Sliced Peaches. Tea. 


Potato Puff. 

Two cupfuls of cold, mashed potato, one cupful of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two eggs beaten very 
light and alittle salt. Mix the potato and butter, add the 
beaten eggs, then milk and salt. Beat thoroughly, pour 
into a buttered dish and bake, till brown, in a quick oven. 
Buns. 

Two cupfuls of light bread dough, one tablespoonful of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of 
dried currants and a little powdered cinnamon. Mix the 
butter and sugar with the dough thoroughly. Let it rise 
until very light, then add the currants and cinnamon. 
Shape into biscuit; let them stand to rise. When light, 
bake about twenty minutes. After the buns are taken 
from the oven, brush the tops with a teaspoonful of sugar 
dissolved in a little water or milk to give them a gloss. 
Loaf Cake. 

One pint of light bread dough, one cupful of sugar, one- 
half cupful of butter, one egg, a little grated nutmeg, one- 
half wineglassful of wine or whiskey. one teaspoonful of 


baking powder, one cupful of stoned raisins and sliced 
citron. Cream the butter and sugar, add the beaten egg 
and mix thoroughly with the dough, beating with the 
hand till the mixture is soft and light. Add nutmeg, wine 
and baking powder; beat hard with a spoon. Flour the 
fruit and add carefully to the cake without much stirring, 
to avoid discoloring it. Bake in a round tin, in a moder- 
ate oven, an hour or longer. 

Baked Tomatoes. 

Select large, ripe tomatoes, cut them in halves and place 
them in a baking tin with the cut side up. Season with 
salt, pepper and sugar, cover with cracker crumbs, place 
a small wedge of salt pork or a bit of butter on each half 
tomato and bake for fifteen or twenty minutes; serve hot. 


Celery Soup. 

One pint of celery, cut in half-inch pieces, one pint of 
water, one pint of milk, one tablespoonful each of 
chopped onion, butter and flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half saltspoonful of pepper. Cook the celery 
until it is soft, in one pint of boiling salted water; mash 
it in the water. Cook the onion and milk in a double 
boiler for ten minutes and add it to the celery. Rub all 
through a strainer and put it on to boil again. Blend the 
butter and flour in a small saucepan; when smooth stir it 
into the boiling soup. Add salt and pepper and boil the 
soup for five minutes; strain into the tureen and serve 
very hot.—Mrs. Lincoln. 

Escalloped Lobster. 

Season one pint of lobster, cut in small pieces, with 
salt, cayenne and onion; mix with one cupful of cream 
sauce. Fill the lobster shells, cover the mixture with 
cracker crumbs moistened with melted butter and bake 
until the crumbs are brown. Put the shells together on a 
platter, lay the small claws on the sides and garnish with 
parsley. The lobster may also be cooked in scallop 
shells.—Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lamb Souffie. 

Make one cupful of cream sauce, seasoned with chopped 
parsley and onion juice. Stir into it one cupful of chopped 
lamb, When hot, add the beaten yolks of two eggs, cook 
one minute and set away to cool. When cool, add the 
beaten whites of two eggs, bake in a buttered dish for 
twenty minutes and serve immediately.—Mrs. Lincoln 
Sweetbreads a la Newberg. 

Parboil and pick apart a sweetbread. Put in a chafing 
dish one tablespoonful of butter and four tablespoonfuls 
of cream. When hot, add the sweetbread, seasoned with 
pepper, salt and nutmeg, or mace, and one tablespoonful 
of sherry. When boiling, add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and cook till thick, stirring constantly. 

Fig Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of but 
ter; add one whole egg and ‘the yolk of another, beaten 
together, reserving the white for frosting. Beat well, add 
one scant cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Bake in two round tins or in a bis- 
cuit tin for twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

Frosting. 

Boil one cupful of sugar with one-fourth cupful of hot 
water until it hairs when dropped from a spoon. Have 
ready the beaten white of one egg; pour the sirup slowly 
upon the egg, beating constantly. When well mixed, stir 
in one cupful of chopped figs. and spread over the cake 

—Annabel Lee. 
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A PEN PORTRAIT. 


A saucy, brown head, with fine, tossing curls, 
Pouting red lips that shut over pearls, 
Laughing blue eyes, and a tip-tilted nose, 
Fat dimpled fingers, and pink-tinted toes. 


There’s a “ proof” of my baby; for you must know 
The photo’s not finished—’Tis not yet for show— 
She’s only two years, and not yet “ developed.” 

In short, white dresses she still is enveloped. 


She’s a rollicsome, frolicsome, mischievous sprite, 
Oft giving her mamma a terrible fright ; 

First, spilling the ink, upsetting the jam, 

Then finding the “squeak ” in her toy woolly lamb. 
Now tearing the leaf from a valuable book ; 

Again, knocking a statue from its place in a nook; 
Then smashing a vase of fine Dresden, rare, 

And scratching the crystal and oxidized ware. 


And then in the kitchen, annoying the maia; 
Entering the pantry to there make a raid, 

She’ll climb a chair and the sweetmeats will find— 
Eat lemons and oranges regardless of rind. 


There, now! What next? As I sit here and write, 
She and the puppy are having a fight. 
Dear me, how vexatious! He’s torn her best frock, 
’T will take me a week to get over that shock, 
(And darn up the rent.) 
—Margaret Prescott. 
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A SELECT COMPANY. 
An Illustration of the Difference in People 

WAS in the waiting room 

of the Union Station at 

L., one morning, when 

two ladies came in and 

sat down not far from me. 

Presently one of them 

looking towards the door, 

said, “There is Mrs. S., I 

wonder who is the gentle- 

man with her.’”” “A pro- 

fessor, | fancy, from his 

appearance,” responded 

the other, “‘ but,”’ she con- 

tinued, “you can never 

speak with certainty about 

her friends.” “That is true,” said the first speaker, 

“from what I hear she is apt to gather a very mixed 

company about her. I would hesitate to accept an 

invitation to her receptions, for I could have no idea 

beforehand whom I should meet there.” “ No in- 

deed,”’ echoed her companion, “she asks the queer- 

est persons to her house, men and women one never 

sees in society. She doesn’t seem to know the differ- 
ence in people.”’ 

At that moment the train for which I had been 
waiting arrived and I hastened out to find my ex- 
pected guest. 

The conversation I had involuntarily overheard 
interested me exceedingly for several reasons, among 
them, at that particular time, a very personal one. I 
knew both of the ladies as acquaintances whom I had 


met in “society.” They were women of what is 
called the best social standing, and were invited 
everywhere—everywhere meaning of course society 
made up of the local fourhundred. Yet i felt reason- 
ably certain that they had never received an invita- 
tion to Mrs. S.’s nor were they ever likely to receive 
one. And in spite of their words I did not doubt 
that they would eagerly accept such an invitation. 
Perhaps I judged them by myself, since one of the 
much coveted cards came to me for the first time that 
morning, and I thought probably I might have wished 
for it in vain had it not been for my coming guest, a 
country cousin who was to spend a week with me. 
Mrs. S. had met her the summer before in her country 
home and they had become great friends. 

As I reached the train my cousin stepped off and 
though I greeted her cordially I will confess I hurried 
her to my carriage, for she was a conspicuous object. 
She had not visited the city for many years and in 
the little mountain village where she lived the latest 
fashions were unknown. That probably made little 
difference to my gentle, old relative, for I imagine in 
the midst of fashion she would have been more or 
less oblivious of it. However she knew about the 
best books, as soon as they came out, and kept abreast 
of the newest ideas and, as I soon discovered, she 
was much better informed in all scholarly directions 
than any of my acquaintances, who for the most 
part ranked as intellectual people. This morning she 
appeared to be simply a plain country woman clad in 
garments of a style prevalent a decade before. 

The words I had heard concerning Mrs. S. ran for 
an instant in my mind, “She doesn’t seem to know 
the difference in people.’’ Here apparently was a 
proof of the statement. A few sentences with my 
guest turned the current of my thought completely. 
My mind was won by her intelligence and my eyes 
were rested by the sight of her sweet, tranquil, old 
face. No wonder Mrs. S. fell in love with her. How 
could any one do otherwise. 

The next evening we went somewhat early to the 
reception. Mrs. S. detained us for a few moments in 
the little dressing room back of the library. She said 
she wished to give her old friend a special welcome 
before she introduced us tothe company. Ina short 
time we went into the drawing room, or parlor, as Mrs. 
S. called it, where a few other guests were assembled. 
While neither large nor elegant, the room was artistic 
and home-like, everything in it betokening an ex- 
quisitely refined taste. The company soon drew my 
attention and I observed it somewhat critically. 

The most conspicuous figure proved to be the man 
I had seen with Mrs. S. the day before. He was the 
president of a well-known college and a scientist 
who had gained an international reputation through 
his original research and important scientific books 
he had written. Two boyish looking young men 
seem 2d to have absorbed him in a conversation and 
he talked to them in a free and animated way, and 
listened to them in turn with evident enjoyment. 
The boys, Mrs. S. told me, were local scientists of no 
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mean attainments. Nothing could have been a 
greater treat than this meeting procured for them 
by their hostess. 

At the other side of the room another little coterie 
had gathered. Its center was a pretty, modest, almost 
timid appearing woman. She held in her hand a 
volume of prints and as she turned the leaves she dis- 
cussed the pictures with three or four young and older 
ladies around her. Before being presented to her I 
recognized her as a popular story writer, from a neigh- 
boring city, whose stories I greatly admired though I 
had never met nor even hoped to meet their author. 

In a purely fashionable gathering these two dis- 
tinguished people would undoubtedly have been lion- 
ized. Here they were merely a part of the company 
and as unassuming as it was possible for them to be. 
Mrs. S. did not treat them with any special defer- 
ence, direct or implied, other than making it a point, 
in an unobtrusive way, to personally introduce every 
other guest to them. 

The other persons present were our townspeople of 
different ages and from different social stations. I 
was glad to see two or three of my fashionable friends 
who had never appeared to me at so great an advan- 
tage. I met that evening for the first time a local 
musician of whom I had often heard, a young lady of 
unusual talent hampered by an unfortunate environ- 
ment in her efforts to gain recognition. A struggling 
young journalist, known chiefly in literary circles, an 
unmistakably brilliant young man, was engaged in a 
match of wits with a scholarly young lady whom 
“society” delighted to honor. Near the novelist sat 
a would-be literary young woman, who had done 
some good work, but had not yet earned a titlg. to 
success. This evening she seemed tobe fesse 
thirsty soul with the words of the sweetly sympathWw® 
fellow worker who had won the cold world’s much 
desired applause. 

The majority of the guests had no claim to distinc- 
tion, in esse or in Posse, but each showed a strongly 
marked individuality. A public spirited young man 
of means and popularity talked with a beautiful girl 
of peculiarly gentle and refined manners, of pareni- 
age too obscure to be named in “society.” A young 
man with character stamped on every lineament of 
his face, and gentleman on every one of his move- 
ments, attracted my cousin who learned that he was 
an architect the son of an humble carpenter. 

I felt that I had not in all my varied life formed a 
part of so ideal a society composed though it was 
mostly of my own townspeople and neighbors. 

While I looked about me taking these mental notes, 
watching my gracious hostess mingling among her 
guests, and marveling at the tact that brought them 
together, the speech I had heard in the morning 
flashed into my mind, “ She doesn’t seem to know the 
difference in people.” And I involuntarily compared 
the little party with a fashionable function I had at- 
tended a few evenings before, and I said fervently to 
myself ¢his is a select company. 

—Mary E. Cardwilil. 
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HOW “BLUE MONDAY” WAS NAMED. 

HE custom of having wash-day on Monday 
has probably caused more inconvenience to 
the housekeeper’s servants, in fact to the 
whole household, than they dream of, thereby 

making it a day to be dreaded, and causing it to be 
called “blue Monday.” Every member of a house- 
hold feels it, from the darling babe to the pater- 
familias. Of course in very wealthy homes it is dif- 
ferent. Rich people are supposed to live without 
domestic care, but in a home where but one servant 
is kept, and she the maid-of-all-work, the mistress 
usually has to help get dinner, take care of baby, get 
the children off to school, having first to put away 
their Sunday clothes and hunt up their school ap- 
parel, Then on Monday the whole house is usually 
in disorder, because the boys and men must have 
full sway when they are only at home one day in the 
week, and on Sunday we let them do as they please. 
The truth is, everybody is apt to be cross Monday 
morning, and hence the dread of it—** blue Monday.” 
It pervades the schoolroom; children and teachers 
say they are depressed by it. A scrap dinnerat home 
on wash days, yet how often company comes in and 
confuses one’s plans. I tried Monday, when I first 
went to housekeeping, as my mother and grand- 
mother before me had done, but never had any peace 
until a change was made, then harmony reigned. 

In visiting friends in the country where it was im- 
possible to get help, the way in which they managed 
appeared little less than marvelous. They were 
girls delicately reared, who had never washed a gar- 
ment, but they would give the visitor a book to read, 
saying that they would be busy for a time, and ina 
day or so one would seea basket of laundered clothes 
as beautiful as any Chinese could have done. They 
washed on Tuesday, ironed on Wednesday, and when 
questioned as to how they could do it so quickly, said 
they could never have done it in the old-fashioned way 
of washing. They used pearline, and had good wring- 
ers, and in summer used a charcoal stove. They had 
abandoned Monday for wash-day, and from many 
standpoints, and in many ways, they could trace “ blue 
Monday” to wash-day. 

—Sara H. Henton. 
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ISN'T IT STRANGE 

That so many things come apart that will not go together 
again. 

That it is often so hard to get the cat back into the bag 
again after having once been let out 

That victims of radical self-esteem rarely know them- 
selves of the existence of such a disease. 

That a large amount of happiness may be wrought out 
of many small things, when rightly handled. 

That a great amount of both happiness and misery may 
be wrought out from very little things, and a small amount 
of both misery and happiness from very great things, 
counting the adjectives by measure ‘after the manner 
of men.” 
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IN SEPTEMBER. 


The soft September rain, 
Is gently tapping ’gainst my window pane, 
While ling’ring flowers of summer, drooping low, 
Are faintly sighing, ere they go. 


Though birds are silent now, 
Each bush and tree and heavy laden bough, 
Bedecked with jewels, e’en like pearls so rare— 
The raindrops clinging. shining there. 


A field of yellow grain— 

I see it swaying just across the lane; 

And ’mid the orchard branches still so green, 
Red apples hanging in between. 


Of all the sounds I hear, 

The many voices of the passing year, 

There’s one I dearly love to greet again— 
The gentle falling of the Autumn rain. 


—Lena S. Thompson. 
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THE POETRY IN HOUSEWORK. 


* * * Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 
—Paradise Lost. 
HAT! Poetry in housework? Yes, my 
dear madam, it aves seem difficult to 
believe, doesn’t it? but it is true, never- 
theless—there zs poetry in housework. 
Granted that there is an abundance of downright 
prose in it, let us try to discover the poetry in the 
never-ending routine in which the housekeeper walks 
day after day and year after year. 
“Man works from sun to sun. 
But woman’s work is never done.” 
Now what can express greater truth than this 
familiar couplet ! 

How often, when I was a young housekeeper, did I 
use to sit down in perfect repose at the close of a 
busy day, light my student lamp, gather my treasured 
books and my latest magazines around me and lean 
back in my easy-chair with a sense of well-earned 
comfort, hoping devoutly that no one would think to 
call upon me /Aat¢ evening, when—oh, the pity of it! a 
sudden thought comes and I spring in despair from my 
cozy chair and seek the realms below! The bread! 
the clothes! the former to set, the latter to dampen ! 

I groan in spirit, hurry through the appointed 
task, think lovingly and longingly of that new book 
upstairs, and with a sigh of inexpressible relief put 
my foot on the first step and prepare to rise above 
all culinary toil, when stern duty calls once more— 
“Halt! Right aboutface! March!”—the cats to be 
put out, the basement clock to wind, the fire to lay 
for morning, the teakettle to fill ! 

At last, with almost a malicious satisfaction and tri- 
umph, I seat myselt again and reach for that bewitch- 
ing, because unread, book, when suddenly the clear- 
voiced cuckoo clock chimes out the hour of nine! 

Who has not experienced to some extent these same 
delighttul joys ot aousekeeping? 

It’s because we are women, you know. There sits 


John in solid comfort from seven o’clock supper till 
bed time, enjoying life like a gentleman of leisure, 
though it is well known he clerks in a dry goods 
store down town. 

Ah, well, dear madam, we are all sisters of one 
family. Let us see what poetry we can squeeze out 
of all this complicated business ! 

If we think poetry, our work will de poetry to us. 
If we think drudgery, it will be drudgery and nothing 
else. 

Let us look at wash-day for instance. Some one 
has said some pretty things about blue Monday. 
She thinks there are real pleasures and privileges to 
be found in this much-abused day. She inquires if 
there is not something really beautiful and good in 
the ability to convert a pile of soiled and repulsive 
looking clothing into one of snowy whiteness and 
cleanliness. She mentions the pleasant duty of 
taking in the clothes at sunset, and afterward folding 
them “against to-morrow’s ironing.” 

Yes, there is poetry to be found even in the dis- 
agreeable work of washing. With what a sense of 
worthiness one can sit down an hour or two Monday 
afternoon with books and portfolio, feeling that is a 
well-earned season of rest. How pleasant to glance 
through the window now and then and catch a 
glimpse of the snowy garments fluttering in the 
breeze. How comforting the sense of having such a 
clean white kitchen floor, making one want to take 
her rocking-chair and sit there in the afternoon sun- 
shine. If done systematically, washing need not be 

such hard work as many make it. It is a science as 
much as the making and baking of bread, and she 
who understands it thoroughly will get far more 
pleasure and poetry out of it than she who considers 
it only the hardest drudgery. . 

Well, now here is Tuesday. Let us not attempt to 
do all the ironing in one day. Two days will 
equalize the labor and save a possible back ache. 
Starched clothes, sheets and tablecloths, can be dis- 
posed of Tuesday morning, and the rest will not 
seem much the next day. What a feeling of pride is 
ours, viewing the glossy white linen hanging on the 
bars. Zhere is poetry for you! That which was 
soiled and unclean on Monday morning, renewed 
and purified to greet the eye at noon the next day. 

To the young matron not long since a graduate, 
the mysteries of cookery and baking will untangle 
when viewed from her knowledge of chemistry. 
Is there not poetry in the delightful way in which a 
successful cake rises in the oven? What joy to take 
a sly peep in and see the wonderful experiment tak- 
ing place! Isn’t it a pleasure to put the icing on the 
cake when it is done, a toothsome mound of snow- 
white sweetness for the appreciative palates of those 
for whom we live and labor ? 

Some poet has written : 

“ Who sweeps a room as for the Lord 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
How true! If we were expecting that wonderful 
Guest how sweetly, patiently, joyfully, we would do 
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the most common household work. What poetry we 
would find in everything if we thought we were 
doing it for Him! 

Every woman can and should keep her ladyhood 
with her always—wherever she is, whatever she does, 
it matters not. Some women seem to do the most 
menial house service gracefully. They most surely 
are ladies in every sense of that blessed word. She 
who dignifies herself, dignifies her labor, and vice 
versa. In the kitchen, as in the parlor, her manner 
and conversation should be the same. A true lady is 
as much a lady washing her dinner dishes, preparing 
the vegetables for dinner, cleaning lamps and scrub- 
bing floors, as when she is beading over her em- 
broidery frame or easel in the pleasant sitting room. 
If she is so unfortunate as to possess a servant she 
will use as refined language and as gentle a voice in 
speaking to her as she uses in her reception room 
entertaining the most cultured among her friends. 

There is real poetry in all this. It is a charming 
thing to keep sweet-tempered and patient through 
all the day’s work and worry. A sunshiny woman 
in a pink calico dress and white apron is the sweetest 
thing in the world. Such a woman, cheery, coura- 
geous, self-reliant and sympathetic, will make poetry 
in her little world as well as the poet who fills the 
magazines with the children of his imagination. 
One who can have for her constant companions 
pleasant thoughts and original ideas, and above all, 
an interest in and love for her work, will be happy in 
doing it. 

What wonderful creators, as well as creations, 
women are! A woman can make her very house 
eloquent if she will. She can make a simple bed- 
room so restful to the eye, so dainty, and so sugges- 
tive of sleep, repose and comfort, that her friends 
will make excuses to stay all night. She can make 
her dining room speak of the poetry of good living. 
Her parlors can be made an ideal of home art and 
true talent, an abiding place for the weary, a refuge 
for the seeker of comfort. Her kitchen will look so 
enticing that one will actually long to don one of 
those mammoth white aprons and goto work. All 
this woman can do, and more. Her’s is such a wide, 
wide field. 

Dear madam, are you one of those scrupulous ones 
whose motto might be, “ Housework first, last and 
forever?” If so, let reform begin its work at once. 
If your better half comes in some bright morning 
with, “‘ Here, Mary, come along for a little ride!” 
catch up your hat and go! Do not plead housework 
if a chance for a little recreation comes. It will do 
you so much good, dear woman, and the work can 
wait a little while. The work doesn’t care, and why 
should you ? 

To be sure, I have never taken my hands out of 
the unfinished bread, or left off in the midst of bak- 
ing, to go for a morning drive, but anything else can 
wait. Do not let the work drive you, drive #¢, or let 
it de, once in a while. 

There is poetry in running away from duty occa- 


sionally, as well as in doing it, as you will feel when 
you come back, fresh, rosy, invigorated, ready to 
renew the warfare. 

A word about dish washing, which our girls so 
universally despise! Now, why cannot it be madea 
pleasant duty? It is necessary—nothing more so; 
and let’s look for a little poetry in it—yes, poetry 
even in the dishpan! If possible let the dish wash- 
ing part of Martha’s domain be placed in a pleasant 
part of the kitchen, by a window, let us say! Cer- 
tainly it is not very inspiriting to a girl to stand 
before a blank, dreary wall, not twenty-four inches 
from her eyes, and wash, wash, wash those everlast- 
ing dishes! What pleasure to stand before an open 
window and let the eyes wander off with Nature over 
hill and dale, field and forest, river and sky. The 
work is largely mechanical, and does not require 
steady looking at; so why should not Martha’s 
daughter broaden her mind, enlarge her sense of the 
artistic and her love for Nature, by looking at the 
wonderful world out of doors? Be sure her mind 
will rise above the mere work of dish washing—its 
disagreeable part. Behind the scenes there is much 
of this sort of work that calls for patience and dex- 
terity. Let’s put a little poetry into it if it is not 
there already. 

What a privilege is her’s whose home is in the 
country! What artistic effects she can produce with 
the lovely things to be had so freely all around her! 
The golden-rod making a spot of brightness in the 
shadowy corner of the parlor—the beautiful dark 
ferns giving a pleasant shade to some sunshiny spot, 
the feathery clematis in autumn, the glorious sumac, 
the radiant maple, and the poetic flowers of the field, 
daisies—the delight of the xsthetic heart. 

Yes, in almost everything—in housework, surely— 
there ¢s poetry. It breathes through the rooms of her 
whose joy it is to find it there, it clings to her who 
loves it, it enters into weary, tired hearts that need 
rest and comfort, and seek it in that dearest, best and 
happiest of all the places on the earth—the true home! 

—Harriet F. Crocker. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 

Pianissimo—The moonlight of sound. 

Reputation—A suit made to order by the tailors, called 
“ They say.” 

To Speak of One's Self—To speak evil is needless; to 
speak good, useless. 

Prognostication—Knowledge of the future. Easily de- 
termined. It resembles the past. 

Prejudice—The ballast of good sense. Just enough 
keeps the ship in trim; too much will sink it. 

Remorse—The stomach ache of conscience which is in- 
curable. There is no balm in all Gilead for its relief. 

Payable at Sight—All billet-doux signed by pretty girls. 
The only instance where the debtor runs after the creditor. 

Quadrille—Life in miniature. We advance to retire 
and retire to advance. All hands around £ fintta /a com- 
edia ; the comedy is endless. 
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Colambine for the National Flower. 


i? MEETING of flowers was recently called 
To settle a question of state, 
: And many fair delegates gathered to hear 


The verdict in open debate. 


A national flower—which one should it be? 
By ballot the voting began— 
Preceded by speeches, from one I will quote, 


And this is the way that it ran :— 


High up on the hilltops, and low in the dales, 
Each one with a trumpet in hand, 
A sentinel, guarding the country it loves, 


The Columbine chooses to stand. 


It grows in the land where Columbus was born, 
So doubtless its ancestors knew, 
And wore long ago the same colors of gold, 


Red, white, and cerulean blue. 


In outline, a five pointed ray it presents, 
The star of the nation we love, 
An emblem that every true patriot holds 


In honor all others above. 


Reverse it, the form of an eagle appears, 
(Or rather its talons, ‘tis said,) 
And from the leaf segments there’s logical proof, 


“E pluribus unum ” is read. 


A horn, overflowing with plenty is seen, 
Yet, it will be noticed, mayhap, 
Each petal resembles most strangely in shape, 


A miniature Liberty Cap. 


The stripes of Old Glory are clearly discerned, 
For they can be readily seen, 
From lobes of its leaflets, in regular line, 


The orthodox number, thirteen. 


Columbus, we’re told by the Spaniards to 
mean, 
By interpretation, a dove, 
So like to the one who brought tidings of old, 


That name above others we love. 


The speech having ended, mid cheers of 


applause, 
Another was called to declaim, 
And tell, if he could, any flower that grew, 


Which bore so befitting a name. 


Each orator, having his duty performed, 
A herald was bidden to say, 


The polls would be open and votes could be 


cast 


All through the long midsummer day. 


’Twas then that the Golden-Rod, foremost in 


rank, 
For candidate, gracefully said, 
“I yield in behalf of the one who supports 


The standard of national red.” 


Wild, Zratling Arbutus, all lovely and fair, 
A rival, both modest and sweet, 
Laid honors, intended for it to accept, 


Close down by the Columbine’s feet. 
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The /ndian Maize, a competitor, bowed, 
The Sunflower, too, did the same, 
In token they gladly conceded all rights, 


They held to a national name. 


When all the returns from the Union were in, 
A voice from the company said, 
(Twas Jack-in-the-Pulpit, as every one knew, 


And this was the message he read : )— 


“ Dear friends, I am asked this announcement 
to give, 
(With thanks that the honor is mine,) 
The voice by unanimous ballot decides 
The choice to be WILD COLUMBINE.” 


The flowers then waving their mantles of green, 
Sang gaily a merry refrain, 
And these were the words that from mountain 
and glen, 


Re-echoed o’er valley and plain. 


“ Dear Columbine, happy are we to possess 


A sovereign so royal of mien, 


Wegreet you, and proudly acknowledge the right, 


To call you America’s Queen. 


—Josephine Canning. 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


There are great wonders in that land, 
That waking, none has seen ; 

Its fields in richest red look grand, 
Its skies are often green. 


Its air is with aromas sweet, 
The breath of scented pines; 

And no one suffers cold or heat 
Within its boundary lines. 


Its orchards bear abundant store 
Of fruit that’s blemishless ; 

Its gardens, blooming evermore, 
Are bowers of loveliness. 


Its birds are fair to look upon, 
And sing a blithesome song; 
And there is pleasure to be won 

By all, and all day long. 


Who never visited that land, 
Nor shared its rare delights, 
Is not prepared to understand 
What untold bliss he slights. 
—A. S. Brendle. 


Original in Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 
“MOTHER’S VACATION.” 
A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.— Coleridge. 

OT long ago an intent listener in 
any of our large towns or cities, 
might have heard the tramp of 
many feet as of an invading 
army; but we are at peace with 
the whole world, so it could 
have been no foe hastening to 
molest us. No, it was the re- 
turn march of the thousands of 
children from their annual sum- 
mer outing, back to school 
again. Foreigners complain 

that in America the children are always en evidence, that 
they are the most potent force in our social system ; 
and it seems very true when we think what a mighty 
revolution the opening of the Autumn schools makes 
in society. Presto! Change! The summer hotels 
are closed, the boarding houses are desolate, even 
the ubiquitous hash-chopper is silenced. The season 
is over, for school has begun. 

As one watches the host of children pouring into a 
school yard just before nine o’clock some bright morn- 
ing, the girls in their white pinafores, the boys in all 
the glory of clean shirts and gorgeous neckties, the 
involuntary thought arises of the loving care that 
makes possible for these little folks the happiness of 
vacation and the pleasure of school days. The chil- 
dren have long stories to tell of the summer days in 
the woods, the fields or at the seaside; and going a 
step higher the older girls have pleasant remem- 
brances of their summer outing, when the strict rules 
of society were relaxed, and they could enjoy the 
freedom of country life. 

And the young men who have been away on their 
yachts or tramping through unfrequented mountain 
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paths, have brought back that true elixir of life, 
which only comes when one is young and can en- 
joy without a thought of care the »eauties Nature 
lavishes so unselfishly upon mankind. But has 
mother had a vacation? 

The girls, of course, have been away, and mother 
must have given a sigh of relief when the last dress 
was a thing accomplished and the last trunk packed, 
for upon her has come the burden and heat of the day. 

And when the boys had gone to the beach, safe 
in the care of some old fisherman, glad to augment 
his income by taking charge of a few “city folks,” 
when papa had fied the city, taking his hay fever to 
a purer atmosphere where his perpetual “ sneeze” 
would be silenced, and a little comfort found for his 
aching head, when even the cook demanded and took 
“me holiday mum;” when all the household save 
the five years’ old baby was off for a blissful vacation, 
then mother was ready to start for a long anticipated 
visit to the dear, old homestead “ Way down East,” 
to be one in the reunion of the sisters, scattered far 
and wide, but all to spend the summer at the farm. 
What demon then from Pandora’s box of evils 
brought the detestable whooping cough—or per- 
chance it was the measles, or any of the numerous 
ills that baby flesh is heir to, and put mother and the 
little one in quarentine for six weeks until summer 
had vanished, and the other children were back again 
with worn garments, but bright eyes, ready for school 
again. So mother has had no vacation this summer. 

Only the fretting child for company and the in- 
efficient help of an emergency girl from the office 
until cook returned from her outing. 

Now for mother, shut up in the city all summer, 
comes the fall sewing, the winter garments to be 
chosen, perhaps made; the house cleaning with all 
its attendant horrors, the pickling of autumn dain- 
ties, which shall give zest to many a winter feast, and 
the general management of the whole domestic ma- 
chinery, so that no little part shall become clogged, 
or its creakings disturb the harmony of home. As 
summer has brought mother no vacation, no change 
of scene, what wonder then if her face is pale, her 
step a little slower, her smile no less sweet, but less 
frequent than of old? Every one is sorry for mother’s 
disappointment, but take it as a matter of course, for 
she never complains. 

So the domestic mill goes grinding on till one day 
all is confusion in the household ; the machinery is 
all awry for the hand that guided it has lost her cun- 
ning and dropped nerveless at her side. Mother has 
borne the burden too long, it became too heavy and 
she is crushed beneath it. 

Isn’t this a true picture I have sketched for you? . 

Isn’t mother too often left out when the plans are 
made for the summer outing ? 

Girls you know it is so, and the conscious blush 
rises to your cheeks, and you hang your heads and 
are ashamed of your own selfishness. 

Now plan the remedy. Summer is over to be sure, 
but here comes October, month of gracious possibili- 
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ties, for there are the Indian Summer days, when the 
air is like wine, when the gorgeous autumn tints are 
painted on tree and shrub; and though winter is so 
near, still autumn departs in a blaze of glory. It is 
just the time for the old farm. For the apple gather- 
ing, the cider making. To see the golden pumpkins 
stored, the corn husked, and for mother to renew the 
many memories of her childhood days. 

Let mother, nay! make mother forget if vou can, 
her home duties and send her off for a short vacation. 

Do without your new winter dresses girls, if into 
their stylish fashion must be wrought mother’s life 
blood and nerve power. 

Manage the house cleaning yourselves or hire 
extra help and take the money you had saved for the 
holidays to pay the bills. Be very sure the best gift 
you can make papa will be the roses on mother’s pale 
face that he loves just as well as in the courting 
days, but alas! has not time in the hurry and drive 
of his commercial existence to consider or think about. 

Girls, you cannot afford to have mother a worn-out 
invalid, and if your thought and care can spare her 
do not be chary of word or deed. For how vitally 
necessary to a girl is her mother’s well being. 

In every step upward on the ladder of life, from 
the cradle where her love places them, till they follow 
her to the last narrow resting place, mother’s care, 
advice and companionship are so important to every 
girl’s existence. The girls do not realize it until they 
are mothers themselves, and then it is often too late. 

So girls, take care of mother. See that she has a 
vacation once a year from her many cares, and that 
some of the beauty of leisure comes into her days. 
You will never regret the sacrifices you may have to 
make to accomplish this, and when the day comes 
that home is no lonzer home because she is missing, 
you can remember you have lightened her burdens 
and brought into her life all the sweetness possible. 

Be very sure that though it has been hard, some- 
times, to give up your plans that mother might be 
helped, it would be infinitely harder to have the bitter 
memory of selfishness and neglect—a memory that 
would be always with you and darken your whole 
future existence. 

—Marguery. 
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A NOVEL PINCUSHION. 

The principal article needed is a small, jointed 
doll, not more than seven inches high. One can be 
bought for fifteen cents. Almost any scraps of silk 
may be used as a dress. After attending to the 
undergarments, make the dress skirt double, like a 
child’s old-fashioned creeper. Before sewing it to 
the doll, stuff (not too full) with lamb’s wool. A few 
stitches to the underskirt will hold it in place. Make 
the puff sleeves of the bodice very full, after the pre- 
vailing style, stuffing them also. One sleeve may 
hold common pins, the other black pins, while the 


skirt can be used for the fancy stickpins so much 
worn. 


—Elizabeth. 
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THE SILENCE OF DEATH. 


In the presence of death, humanity waits 

For the mortal to reach immortality's gates ; 
For the life of the body to pass out of sight, 
As the life of the soul greets eternity’s light. 


The chamber of death, a twin of the tomb, 
Here grief sits enthroned in sorrow and gloom, 
Where divine inspiration in Holy Writ saith 
The mortal must wait on The Silence of Death. 


A pulse stilling silence profound, long and deep, 

Close drawing life’s curtains for eternity’s sleep, 

An entering into existence new-born, 

To wait Resurrection’s incoming morn. 

On footsteps of stealth, with well-measured tread, 

A new-comer whispers, “ Make room for the dead; ” 

The message is borne on resistless held breath, 

And we stand in the hush of The Silence of Death. 
—Clark W. Brvan. 
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FAMILY MENDING, 


A “Home Department’’ Demanding the Exercise of Pa- 
tience, Perseverance and Skill 


N the present extensive 
course of girls’ study, 
when little tots of tender 
years are expected to sur- 
pass in learning all that 
their grandmother knew 
in her teens, and the “ girl 
graduate” displays the 
blue-ribboned diploma 
crediting her with knowl 
edge of the ‘ologies which 
her grandmother could 

scarcely have pronounced, 

there is one branch of industry which can receive 
but little attention. The home needle, which gave 
the women of earlier generations employment and 
amusement, has lost its former importance; the ma- 


chine has usurped its place, and so cheapened work 


that the busy housewife says with truth, “It is 
cheaper to buy than to make.” In the constantly 
widening field of women’s work, the home needle 
can never be expected to resume its former place. 

It is not to complain of such inevitable changes 
that these words are written, but to show some 
woman sighing for employment that others’ necessity 
may become her opportunity. All the best work of 
the machine must be supplemented by the clever 
hand. Even then, though it may make, it cannot 
mend, and if the woman looking for work has had 
the advantage of being thoroughly trained in the use 
of her needle, she may find a wide field open for her. 
If not already skilled, she may become so. The 
maxim of one of the most famous of modern edu 
cators was, “We learn by doing.’’ Surely it is as 
easy to learn darning as to learn shorthand, and for 
one office waiting for a skillful stenographer does 
not each reader know a dozen families where a lady- 
like, industrious woman, coming for a day’s work of 
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miscellaneous mending, would be gladly received 
and thankfully paid a good price? 

The homely old adage says, “A stitch in time saves 
nine.” Many business women have never been 
taught how and when to take that stitch, and of those 
who have the knowledge many have ‘no opportunity 
to apply it. Few women coming home tired from a 
day’s work in office, shop, or schoolroom can sit 
down for an evening of sewing ; some time must be 
given to rest or to recreation. One such person has 
remarked how gladly she would liberally pay a 
woman who would agree to give her one day’s work 
a week in the needful repair of her wardrobe. 

Other branches of industry vary; there is a slack 
time, there is a busy time—certain manufactures can 
be developed only in certain localities, but there is 
never a time when there is no mending to do, any 
more than there is a time when there is no weather 
to talk about. 

When is a washing done that does not bring de- 
struction in its track? What earthly love so power- 
ful (if we may trust writers on home life) as to re- 
press sharp words over the persistent disappearance 
of buttons? Where are the children whose clothes 
are not “forever giving out,” somewhere, somehow? 
The hosiery of a family—to keep it in proper repair, 
neatly mended, in some cases new soled, new kneed, 
cut down, made over, with devices designed to save 
the fretting of tender feet, this is no small task. 

All these readily occur to the reader, but there is 
nicer work required in “family mending.” A valu- 
able shawl needs a little skillful repairing, there is 
fine underwear to be kept in order, often sadly dam- 
aged in the laundry; a bit of precious lace is torn, 
some fine muslin gown, some evening dress of dainty 
fabric. To darn these delicately and nicely with 
fine stitches, to work in threads similar to the orig- 
inal material, if not identical with it; to smoothe the 
mended place so carefully that the joining is percept- 
ible only to the most observant eye—to do all this 
is an accomplishment, an art, one might almost say 
a talent, and we know accomplishments may be ac- 
quired, talents cultivated to wonderful extent. Such 
work is the result of taste, of thought, and judg- 
ment; it requires as fine touch and as delicate per- 
ception as are needed to do the’fancywork of half 
the magazines of the year. 

My ideal ‘“‘mender” may consider that “family 
mending” includes much more than clothing or 
napery. Dollis are an important part of the posses- 
sions of many a household. Who has not seen the 
hapless doll cripples which, despite all deficiencies 
or deformities, are dear to the heart of some little 
parent? Who has not heard the wail of anguish 
that arose from the childish heart as some pet, some 
cherished member of the doll family, fell 

“ Like Lucifer, 

Never to rise again?” 
Who has not witnessed the affecting manifestations 
of delight and gratitude when some deft hand 
essayed to cure the sufferer? What room for a dis- 


play of skill and taste! How a fanciful bonnet may 
conceal a broken head; how stockings or sleeves 
may conceal the fact that legs or arms belonging 
originally to some other frame do not quite match; 
how delicate manipulation may restore those lovely 
eyes which, once so gracefully opening and closing, 
have become fixed in a stony glare, or, worse, disap- 
peared into darkness! And when all these arts had 
been successfully tried, was not the restored image 
far dearer than a new one? 

“Family mending”—in this view the field con- 
stantly widens. 

There are cheaply bound books which, when they 
have become slightly damaged, a little skill and deli- 
cacy of touch, not to mention mucilage, may make 
as good as new, and there are many old friends in 
every family library, whose owners loving them as 
the little ones love their dolls, find them, when 
mended and pieced, more precious than new ones 
could be. There are great names to be remembered 
in connection with this subject. The poet Southey 
had hundreds of volumes in his large library which 
were covered, mended, or re-bound by his wife and 
daughters, in calico of different sorts; he was accus- 
tomed to speak of them as “the Cottonian Collec- 
tion,” and some care was taken to make the calico 
accord with the character of the book. Some of 
these, after the sale of the poet’s treasures, found 
their way to this country. 

No great expense is required for the outfit of the 
woman who would like to make a business of mend- 
ing. No expensive tuition, no hundred-dollar ma- 
chine, no long drill under exacting teachers until 
mind and body are alike weary, but let her remember 
that sewing implements, thread and scissors are but 
a part of what is wanted. There are workers and 
workers. Hear a story: 

A certain great English painter was once doing 
the honors of his studio to a visitor, who, himself an 
artist, probably fancied it was some trick of coloring 
which made the work of his host so different from 
his own in style and effect. 

“ How do you mix your colors?” he asked. 
“WITH BRAINS, sir!” thundered the great man. 
—FPamela McArthur Cole. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IT IS SAID TO BE TRUE 

That one loses nothing in this world by praising babies. 

That good health and a bright face is better than any 
cosmetic. 

That fine clothes are more powerful in bringing some 
people out to church than a love of religion. 

That more people would be quite willing to let well 
enough alone if they knew what well enough is. 

That as a remover of bad odors ammonia is especially 
efficacious, and should be in the kitchen cupboard of 
every family. 

That when lamps are not in use for a week or more, the 
oil should be poured out, or the stale oil will cause an un- 
pleasant smell when next it is lighted. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
SOLILOQUY 
OF AN ANCIENT MAIDEN. 
“Tf I had that boy, I’d teach him to walk 
Somewhat different from what he now does; 
I'd bring him up, at once to the chalk, 
And not let him shamble or turn in his toes. 


“If that lad were mine, I’d shake him to death, 
Before I would allow him to wander about, 

Putting forth such nonsense with every breath, 
Of rollicking ribaldry, wild song and shout. 


“If I had that girl to look ofter, I'd stop 
Her gadding and running after the boys, 
In the hope that some fellow a question will pop, 
In a meaningly tender and affectionate voice. 


“Tf those children were mine,’”— bat they are not, dear woman, 
They belong in homes of known frailty in life, 
(Mayhap they are not perfect, for we are all human,) 
And better, by far, that each mother is a wife. 


—An Old Bachelor. 
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PASTIME FOR CHILDREN 
Found in Mother Nature’s Lap. 


NY one who has had the care 
of children at a hotel during 
the summer months, knows 
how hard it is to amuse them. 
They soon tire of games, and 
the alternative of a walk with 
nurse is not very attractive. 
The burden of always being 
dressed up, on parade, so to 
speak, wearies the little one, 
and she longs for amuse- 
ment, free from the restraint 
of fine clothes. If the child 
is attractive (and surely most 
children are so) a mother 
knows how soon her nature will be spoiled by the 
tlattery and petting of strangers, and so she strives 
to keep her away from that atmosphere as much as 
possible, and, naturally, occupation must be found 
apart from the hotel. 

Last summer, a lady of rare intelligence and with 
a keen love of child nature, originated a scheme for 
amusing and instructing the little ones in the hotel 
where she stayed, which proved a great success. She 
gathered them about her one morning, on a corner 
of the piazza, and disclosed to them her scheme, 
which was, briefly, to send flowers to the poor and 
sick in the city. 

A club was formed of boys and girls, and a tiny 
blue ribbon was given as a sign of membership. 
They called themselves “God’s Messengers,” and 
surely no more appropriate name could have been 
chosen, for their work was, indeed, that of “messen- 
gers,” though silent, yet mighty. 

Every week great boxes of flowers, cultivated and 
wild, were sent to missions in the city, and distributed 
to the sick and suffering ones. Writing in acknowl- 
edgment of them, it was said: ‘“ They go into homes 


where we cannot enter, and speak a tongue we do not 
know, theirs is a universal language, which brings 
hope and comfort to many an aching heart.’’ Days 
are made brighter and many a burden lifted by these 
beautiful tokens of divine love. The children of the 
slums will run blocks to get one flower, and long after 
its freshness is gone, will cherish it tenderly. 

In speaking of the subject, a well-known philan- 
thropist says: ‘“ Down in the worst little ruffian’s 
soul, there is, after all, a tender spot, not yet, pre- 
empted by the slum. And Mother Nature touches it 
at once. They are chums on the spot.” 

It is comparatively easy to send tlowers to the city, 
for if well sprinkled and packed in boxes they will 
keep fresh for thirty-six hours. As most express 
companies will take them free of charge, during the 
summer months, itis little or no expense to the dealer. 

All children love to gather flowers, and many a 
happy hour may be spent in that way. Then, too, it 
is a pleasure to assort and tie them in bunches, and 
while thus employed the children may be instructed 
in their formation, how they grow, etc. Let them 
understand where the flowers are being sent, and 
give them some idea of child life in “the other 
half” of society. 

It is a broadening and enobling occupation for 
children to be interested in less favored brothers and 
sisters; and besides giving untold pleasure in this 
work they are, themselves, amused and instructed. 

It is something which all may do who have any in- 
tluence with children, for the idea in itself will prove 
interesting to them if only on account of its novelty. 
Children, like their elders, are ever ready for change 
of scene and new employment, and will be sure to 
enter into this scheme most heartily, if but pro- 
posed to them. 

— Gansevoort.” 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN, 
445. This disinfectant: one large teaspoonful of nitrate 
of lead in one quart of boiling water, stirred and added to 
a pail of cold water. 


446. The juice of a lemon to remove grease from wood. 

447. Rubbing stained hands with a slice of lemon. 

448. Washing an oily face with a towel, instead of the 
hands. 

449. To promote the growth of the hair, vaseline rubbed 
into the scalp 

450. For the skin, one pint of Pond’s extract and two 
ounces of glycerine added to one quart of boiling water, 
and applied with a soft cloth. 

451. For the hands, a pomade of one-quarter of a pound 
of white wax, one pint of salad oil, the juice of two lemons, 
one-half pound of honey, melting the wax and beating in 
the other ingredients; rubbing this on the hands at night 
and wearing large gloves to bed; in the morning, washing 
off with oatmeal or bran water. 

452. After a bath, a little benzoin in water rubbed on 
the skin. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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FAME’S LADDER. 


He stood at the foot of the ladder of fame; 
Above it, there gleamed an undying name. 
He gazed at the trophy so far, far away, 
Till a voice from the clouds seemed to suddenly say :— 
“Climb mortal, climb 
One step at a time, 
Until that laurel wreath is thine.” 


He was but a boy, fair and fragile—a youth 
Who longed for distinction, for honor, for truth, 
And the words drove the mists from his heartstrings away, 
As he heard them, ever, anon, night and day,— 
“Climb mortal, climb 
One step at a time, 
Until that laurel wreath is thine.” 


Oh, soul! Heed the message that comes from the skies, 
Be not downhearted—awake and arise ! 

Toil steadily upward—one step at a time, 

And some day, hereafter, the wreath will be thine. 


—A. Gay. 
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THE WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT. 


The Sun Shone Delightfully on the Wedding Day of 
Miriam Brooks. 

friends who offered congratu- 

4 lations on the auspicious occa- 

sion had less need than usual 

to reconcile truth and good 

manners ; for that she was pretty 

and as good as she was beautiful 

was a fact generally conceded, 

even on days when she was not 

necessarily the objective point 

of all compliments; and that 

the character of Tom, her hus- 

band, both financially and mor- 

ally, was such as is supposed to form a firm basis for 

the construction of a prosperous life, was equally 
evident. 

As if this were not enough, the happy pair had 
been fitted out for their new career by the bride’s 
parents with every reasonable material contrivance 
for comfort and pleasure which a good, but not ex- 
travagant architect could devise and a first-class 
furnishing warehouse could further. 

The first suggestion of the imperfection which 
characterizes every mortal state and puts its mark on 
every human endeavor, came into this new joint life 
when Aunt Cecilia—Tom’s aunt, or his fairy god- 
mother, as he called her—made her first morning 
visit to the bride and tour of inspection of the house. 

“Look at my beautiful new piano, Mrs.—I mean 
Aunt Cecilia,” said Miriam, as she led the way into 
a pleasant room with wide outlook towards the south, 
supposed to be devoted more intimately to family 
purposes than the general reception room. “I’m 
afraid it was extravagant to buy it just now, but you 
know I want to do all I can to make home attractive 
to Tom—and a little music now and then adds so 
much.” And Miriam looked to the older woman for 


the approval which perhaps her own conscience did 
not wholly give. She was a little disappointed. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Cecilia, quietly ; “a home with- 
out music is worse than a flower without fragrance ; 
but I have not been accustomed to look upon a piano 
as an essential to that end. In my old home there 
was another instrument which was thought much 
more important to a well-ordered house, and each 
little girl was carefully taught the use of it, so that 
when she carried it with her into her husband’s home 
it was a very important part of her outfit. The spell 
its music exercised was a powerful one, little under- 
stood here, but quite as useful in driving away the 
blues and other family pests as was the famous pipe 
which freed the town of Hamlin from rats.” 

Miriam was not yet sufficiently posted in her hus- 
band’s family history to know where the “ old home ” 
was which Aunt Cecilia referred to, though it was 
evident, from the inflection and quality of her voice, 
if from nothing else, that she was not a native-born 
American. But before the bride could satisfy her 
curiosity on this point, or as to the strangely seduc- 
tive fiddle or horn which was in vogue there, other 
callers interrupted the conversation which was not 
destined to be taken up again for many a long day. 

And some of the days which followed were all too 
long for the mistress of Crow’s Nest, as the pretty 
home was called. Not that things went wrong; a 
tragedy would not have been so dully tiresome. Tom 
did not take to drink; he came home punctiliously 
to dinner every day, and showed his wife that defer- 
ence and courtesy which a self-respecting man never 
omits except because he does not understand its sig- 
nificance. 

It was after dinner that the rub came—at the hour 
when her youthful imagination had depicted the 
cheerful glow of lamp and firelight falling upon a 
sheet of music they two should be scanning together, 
or on the book which she should read aloud to her 
weary but contented lord. These pictures had re- 
mained fancy sketches for the most part through the 
accumulating years of married life. 

Tom grew more and more inclined to excuse him- 
self for aquiet hour in hisden. Thechildren seemed 
to find nurse’s crooning voice a better preparation 
for the bed-time hush than anything mamma could 
say or sing to them, and the young men from the 
neighboring institution of learning, who were always 
dropping into Mrs. Heard’s parlor for a bit of advice 
or encouragement, seemed never to find out that Mrs. 
Brooks would be glad to serve her day and genera- 
tion as gracefully as that plain little woman in the 
next house evidently had a knack of doing. 

Miriam being, as I have hinted, a sensible woman, 
began to look the situation in the face, hoping by 
dint of self-criticism to find out what she lacked which 
Mrs. Heard had and gave to every one who came 
within her reach. The looking glass told her that 
the pink and white prettiness which had been praised 
in the bride had vanished with her youth. But she 
was always nicely, even stylishly, dressed, and could 
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not make herself believe that her personal appear- 
ance was a negative factor in the attractive influence 
she would like to exercise. She tried to get some en- 
lightenment from her husband and other men she 
met as to Mrs. Heard’s power to fascinate, for the 
town being a small one social lines had to be very 
strictly drawn, or not at all, and they happened to 
separate the two good ladies of this tale, so that were 
it not for the greater freedom from convention al- 
lowed to men, they might never have known of each 
other’s existence. All that Miriam could learn, how- 
ever, was that there was “a touch,” “an atmosphere ” 
about that other house which she was left to infer 
was absent from her own. A touch of brightness, 
she reasoned, must be supplied by household deco- 
rations which should be striking enough to attract 
attention, yet tasteful enough to disarm criticism. 
She gave herself up to the embroidery craze—that 
snare of those who think they cannot afford to buy 
works of art, therefore prefer not to know how much 
they are spending—and often plied her needle until 
her muscles were stiff, her eyes dull, and her voice 
sharp with the tension of worn nerves. And yet her 
beautiful centerpieces did not supply the charm which 
she had felt to be lacking to her dinner table; her 
artistic sofa pillows did not invite go that repose of 
mind and body for which she had hoped. 

That wonderful instrument, hinted at years ago by 
Aunt Cecilia, sometimes recurred to the dissatistied 
wife, and at last, one day, she put on her hat, resolved 
to see the dear old lady, expressly to find out more 
about the subject which had never again come upper- 
most in the general conversation between these two 
good friends and relatives. 

Aunt Cecilia was about starting for church when 
her caller arrived at her door, it being the season of 
Lent, and therefore of extra week-day privileges for 
worshipers. She invited Miriam to accompany her, 
promising, when she heard the object of the visit, 
to tell what she could about the instrument on the 
way thither. 

What she said would perhaps not have struck 
Miriam forcibly but for an accidental circumstance 
which brought back and emphasized her discourse 
during the church service. They went into a pew 
occupied by a little woman in black, in no way spe- 
cially noticeable, who moved up to make room for 
them without turning her face. But when the con- 
gregation began to take its part in the repetition of 
prayers and psalms Miriam became aware that the 
phrases which she had known and loved all her life 
were sounding on her ears with a fresh beauty and 
meaning. Could it be the voice of the inconspicuous 
little woman which was so full of tears and yet so full 
of joy, whose unaffected earnestness did not raise its 
pitch or strain its quality, and yet compelled listeners 
as no oratorical display of lung power could have 
done? Miriam could not avoid the rudeness of star- 
ing at her neighbor, whom she found she had often 
seen before, but only at a distance. 

“I see you realize at last Mrs. Heard’s power to 


charm,” said Aunt Cecilia, on rejoining her com- 
panion at the church gate after a greeting to the 
little woman in black. 

* Do you mean to tell me,” Miriam answered, “ that 
such a voice can be acquired, is anything but a gift 
of God?” 

“It is that of course, my dear child, but her mother, 
whom I knew well in the old country, understood the 
importance of learning to use God’s gifts. She 
taught her children by precept and example that 
tones marred by muscular contraction or by slovenly 
enunciation constitute not only a remediable physical 
defect, but a danger to the moral character upon 
which the harsh sounds react to produce irritant or 
sullen thoughts and feelings. It is largely due to her 
training that the good thoughts of the sweet little 
woman whom we have just seen have free course 
through her throat and lips. It is the unimpeded 
beauty of her spirit which you admire.” 

“Thank you so much, Aunt Cecilia,”— Miriam was 
holding the old lady’s hand at parting,—* you have 
made me see without resorting to blunt speech that 
my uncontrolled voice has often slashed my husband's 
peace of mind to bits, gashed my children’s good 
temper and nipped some of my own best impulses in 
the bud. I’m afraid it’s too late, now, to get the best 
music out of my much-abused organ, and you admit 
that there is not so much danger that boys will con- 
vert their voices into instruments of torture; but my 
best efforts shall go to the training of Baby Miriam, 
so that her father may praise 4er some day in the 
words which express all of King Lear’s passionate 
but too tardy appreciation of Cordelia—‘ Her voice 
was ever soft, gentle and low; an excellent thing in 


woman.’” 
—E. H. Houghton. 
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IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 


That alum is excellent for the gums and teeth. 


That a full meal should never be eaten when bodily 
exhausted. 

That a few drops of camphor put into the water when 
bathing the face will prevent the skin from shining. 

That a hot bath, if taken frequently, will keep the skin 
in an excellent condition, and is also an unfailing cure for 
weariness. 

That a foul breath may be sweetened by a simple 
mouth-wash of crysta] permanganate of potash, in a tum- 
blerful of water. 

That hiccoughs may be cured by pulling the tongue 
several times a minute, keeping it outside the mouth, and 
then letting it slip back again. 

That housework, sweeping, dusting and the other innu- 
merable duties necessary to keep things in order about a 
house, are beneficial to the general health as well ds excel- 
lent for the complexion. 

That a fruit jar, with defective cover, may be made air- 
tight by putting a little putty between the cover and rub- 
ber, remembering to press the putty in around the crevice 
as soon as the top is screwed down as tightly as possible. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


The leaves like tears are falling fast, 
As tho’ for the Summer's death, 

And gladness from the earth has passed 
Away ’fore the Winter’s breath. 


But again the Spring will resume her sway 
Over the desolate land, 

And all things then will look bright and gay, 
With the touch of her magic wand. 


Life has its seasons of gloom and joy, 
Hopes that are dearest will fade ; 

The brightest day will have its alloy, 
With its sunshine, a portion of shade. 


Our old and dear friends pass away, 
And sorely the spirit grieves, 

And life appears as a Winter's day, 
As we gaze on the fallen leaves. 


But new friends brighten the dreary waste, 
And grief is robbed of its sting ; 

All thought of the Winter is effaced, 
As we gaze with joy on the Spring. 


Should trouble o’ertake us and leave behind 
The mark of its cruel hand, 

Let us bear the stroke bravely; we may find 
A blessing arise from the brand. 


—H. W. Dawson. 
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HOW TO SWEEP A ROOM, 
As it Should be Swept and Kept. 


HERE are undoubtedly some 
readers of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING who, upon glancing 
at the title of this paper, will 
think that the treatment of so 
ordinary a subject is super- 
fluous, while others, whose 
experience in this line may 
have been more extended, 
can sympathize with the 
writer, fully realizing how 
difficult it is to secure a 
domestic who can or will do 
the work well. Sweeping is 

an art; or, to be more correct, it is one of the im- 

portant labors that come under the head of domestic 

science. 

Every housekeeper should have a regular sweeping 
day once a week, as a room thoroughly swept thus 
often will need no more attention than a “ brushing 
up,” and dusting on other days; and if the room is 
not in general use dusting will be all that is neces- 
sary. Where one has a large house, nice carpets, 
handsome pictures and furniture, with servants to 
help them, it certainly is a great care to see that it is 
properly done. 

To get a room ready for sweeping takes time. 
There should be a variety of brushes and cloths—a 
paint brush for removing the dust that lodges in 
carving, which cannot be reached by a dust cloth, a 
stiffer brush for the moldings, coarser than carvings, 


and a sharp knife for the corners, although it may 
not be necessary to use the latter. 

Now, if properly “arrayed” for the occasion,—a 
dress of some material that will wash, a dust cap that 
completely covers the head, and hands encased in 
gloves—all small, movable articles, ornaments, bric- 
a-brac, etc., should be dusted and removed from the 
room ; rugs taken into the yard, well shaken and 
beaten with a smooth stick and left there until 
wanted ; curtains rolled as high as possible, and 
windows opened an inch or two. If there are 
draperies at the window, they should be shaken, and 
either folded away, or carefully covered. Furniture 
that is too heavy to be set out of the room should be 
dusted and covered with a sheet. All upholstered 
pieces need sweeping with a whisk broom. 

Having brushed the moldings at the top of the 
wall with a long-handled brush, begin at the furthest 
corner and sweep continuously toward the door, 
taking short strokes. After brushing a few strokes, 
sweeping a square yard of space one way of the 
carpet, sweep it over in the opposite way. When the 
entire carpet has been swept in this way, gather the 
dirt into the dustpan and burnit. Do not let the pan 
stand with the dust in it after the sweeping is done; 
burn immediately, since, if left to stand, it will blow 
slowly, imperceptibly, but surely, into the clean 
room and cause double trouble. If the carpet is 
extra dusty, some coarse Indian meal mixed with 
water, just enough to slightly moisten, scattered over 
a small place at a time and swept off lightly will 
take the dust with it, and brighten the colors in the 
carpet. Salt may be sprinkled on any carpet with- 
out harming it, but tea leaves, Indian meal or any- 
thing wet, should be applied only to dark carpets. 

After the room has been swept two or three times, 
thoroughly aired (the windows having been thrown 
wide open as soon as through sweeping), walls 
brushed with a white canton flannel bag, slipped over 
the end of the broom, carpet carefully gone over 
with a sweeper and the woodwork wiped with a 
damp cloth, wipe the surface of the carpet with 
a cloth wet in warm water, to which has been 
added a few drops of ammonia. By doing this the 
sweeping will last twice as long. The cloth should 
never be so wet that the water will drop from it, as 
this would cause dampness. Return the furniture 
which has been set outside, and if the size and shape 
of the room permit, place chairs and ornaments a 
little differently each time, as it gives one who is tied 
down to home duties, and but rarely gets away from 
home, a sense of change that can so readily be 
obtained in no other way. 

Bare floors are much more easily cared for than 
those carpeted, and if waxed or varnished need no 
further attention than wiping with a cloth. Soap 
and water should never be used on a waxed or var- 
nished floor or an oilcloth, but they should be 
rubbed with a cloth dampened in milk. This does 
not destroy the oil in the cloth or finish. 


— Deborah. 
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A PARAPHRASE. 


Child, divine, yet elder brother, 
“ Jesus lover of my soul,” 
Dearest friend and only Saviour, 
“ While the waters near me roll ;” 
In the gloom of desolation, 
“Let me to thy bosom fly ;” 
Thou whose grace was preservation, 
“ While the tempest, still was high.” 


*Neath the blessing of thy presence, 
“ Hide me, O my Saviour, hide,” 
By thy love and might, eternal, 
“Safe into thy haven, guide;” 
Be my pilot, stay, and counsel, 
“ Till the storm of life is past,” 
And, into thy sacred glory, 
“O receive my soul at last.” 


Earthly hope affords no refuge, 

“ Hangs my helpless soul on thee ;” 
Left alone my faith would perish, 

“ Still support and comfort me ;” 
Source and author of redemption, 

“ All my trust on thee is stayed ;” 
With the shield of thy compassion, 

“ Cover my defenceless head.” 


Lone, forgotten, unprotected, 
“ All my help from thee I bring; ” 
Grant me shelter and assurance, 
“*Neath the shadow of thy wing;” 
Vile, I come to thee, confessing, 
“T am all unrighteousness ; ” 
Yet, as thou art just and holy, 
“ Thou art full of truth and grace.” 


—Addison Brainard. 
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THE MUSHROOM 
A Nutritious Dainty of Bapidly Growing Popularity. 
HE mushroom has come 


so rapidly into popular 
favor as a delectable 
and nutritious edible, 
that the mistress of the 
cuisine who would be 
abreast of the times 
must understand its 
nature and possibilities, 
to the degree of an 
ability to appetizingly 
prepare it for the feast, 
should occasion arise. 
It will surprise the aver- 
age reader to learn that upward of 200 species of 
edible mushrooms have been catalogued. 
Notwithstanding this fact, and the further fact that 
mushrooms have been eaten since the earliest times, 
only a single species has been known to any extent in 
this country, until the last few years. This narrowness 
of knowledge has in some measure undoubtedly been 
due to the fact that this variety is almost the only 
one susceptible of successful artificial propagation ; 
and also perhaps, to the reluctance of the general 


public to experiment with unfamiliar sorts, through 
the fear of poison. 

Here is indicated the greatest, and practically the 
only, drawback to the universal use of this food 
article, which is not only one of the greatest of delica- 
cies, but extremely rich in nutritive qualities, as all 
authorities agree. There is but one poisonous 
species, as we are assured by those who should 
know; but that is not readily distinguishable, to the 
ordinary observer, from those which are wholesome, 
and the result is too often cases of sickness and death 
resulting from somebody’s error. 

The first duty would seem to be some certain 
means of detecting this unwholesome species—“ the 
deadly amanita.” While scientific persons claim to 
be able to distinguish at sight between the varieties 
which are poisonous and those which are nutritious, 
it must be admitted that the average man or woman 
cannot do so, by their appearance alone. To aid in 
establishing this very desirable distinction, numerous 
other rules are given, all easy of application, which 
if given attention ought to prove effective. In the 
first place, the true mushroom is smooth on top, while 
the under surface is of a light red or flesh color, 
changing to a brownish hue with increasing age. The 
skin of the edible mushroom peels off from the margin 
to the center very readily, leaving the top white and 
tender—the poisonous toadstool will not peel. 
Another reliable test is to sprinkle salt on the spongy 
part, which will turn yellow if poisonous. Many 
other rules are given to aid the inexperienced, such 
as stirring with a silver spoon, which will turn dark 
if they are unfit to eat, an unpleasant odor indicates 
unfitness for the table. The old-time negro cooks of 
the South, it is said, detected the presence of un- 
wholesome ingredients by dropping a peeled white 
onion into the stew; this turning black if any un- 
wholesome fungi were present. All of these tests are 
simple, and in case of doubt any or all of them may 
be applied without trouble. 

The mushroom is more extensively cultivated and 
consumed in France than in any other country on 
the face of the globe, though it is no more indigenous 
to that country than to our own. Much attention 
has been given to their growth, and the finest mush- 
rooms in the world are doubtless to be found in 
France. From the nature of the delicacy, one must 
go there to enjoy them, as they cannot bear exporta- 
tion, except in the canned form, which is not a great 
success as a substitute for the fresh article. And it 
may be added that very few Americans, with the ex- 
ception of those who have eaten the delicious fungi 
in France, prepared by the best of French cooks, know 
how delectable an article of food they are. 

From a recent report of the United States consul 
at Nantes, it appears that the capital invested in 
mushroom growing in and about Paris alone reaches 
not less than $8,000,000. Bordeaux is another im- 
portant center of the industry, and all of the larger 
cities have their “mushroom districts” and their 
features of special interest. “The mushroom is a 
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mystery,” says this report. “ Nobody knows much 
about it, but everybody in France knows that it can 
be made to grow in any quantity desired.” The 
French people are fond of mushrooms, and they can 
be raised with so little expense that few French- 
men are too poor to be able to indulge in this be- 
loved vegetable. 

The mushroom loves a cool, damp, dark place, and 
in such location is at its best. The less light it has, 
the more white, delicate and nutritious its meat; 
while sunlight changes its color, and deteriorates its 
quality. For this reason, nearly all of the mushroom 
growing throughout France is done under ground, in 
caves, disused mines and similar resorts. In the de- 
partment of the Seine alone there are said to be 3,000 
such caves, in which live not less than 300 persons, 
who rarely see the light of day. The life which 
they necessarily lead would seem to be far from 
enjoyable. 

The entrance to these caverns is by a rope ladder, 
and the manure and the damp earth for making the 
beds is dumped down the common opening. They 
are commonly exhausted stone-quarries, and rent for 
150 to 600 francs a year, according to extent, height 
of chambers, and other factors. In many cases the 
galleries are so low that the workmen are obliged to 
remain continually upon their hands and knees. As 
the ventilation is never first rate, and frequently has 
no appreciable existence, while the unavoidable odors 
are far from savory, the human portion of this sub- 
terranean life can scarcely be considered enviable. 
In this connection it may be said that any sudden 
changes of temperature must be avoided; while so 
delicate is the life of the fungi that it is important 
to have the air currents move invariably in the 
Same direction. 

The beds upon which the mushrooms are grown 
are composed of manure mixed with a small quantity 
of damp earth. The smallest of the French beds are 
sixteen by fourteen feet, and three feet high. In 
making them the manure must be thoroughly worked, 
all foreign matter being thrown out, and in all re- 
spects the greatest care must be exercised, in order 
to obtain the desired results. When the necessary 
height has been reached they are “ combed ” with a 
rake, and left undisturbed for a week. Then they 
are worked, watered and combed ayain, and given 
another rest of a week. Then comes another work- 
ing arest of three days, and the planting of the spawn. 
Forty days later the mushrooms will begin to appear, 
and the bed will continue to bear for three months, if 
the cavities made by pulling out the grown mush- 
rooms are filled and “ patted down,” but not otherwise. 

A mushroom of the varieties commonly cultivated 
is considered fit for plucking when its hood has at- 
tained the size of a silver quarter, and it is at its best 
from that time till it reaches the diameter of a dollar ; 
large specimens are not in favor, though in the mam- 
moth varieties the greater the dimensions attained 
the more popular the product. In the caves the 
hour of gathering is at one a. m., and two hours 


later the product is exposed for sale on the stalls 
of the markets. 

With this much regarding their cultivation where 
it is extensive and most successfully carried on, it 
may be of interest to give some carefully selected 
recipes for preparing the delicacy in a variety of 
ways. It should always be borne in mind that the 
mushroom is tender and delicate, and that there 
is great danger of cooking it too much, rather than 
not enough. 

Broiled Mushrooms. 

Peel the mushrooms, taking care not to break them, and 
cut off the stalks. Heat the broiler, lay on the mush- 
rooms, and broil the upper side first, then turn and expose 
the other side. They should be tender in eight or ten 
minutes. Remove from the fire, baste with melted butter, 
season with salt and pepper, and serve on toast. The ad- 
dition of slices of lemon is optional. 

Broiled Mushrooms, No. 2. 

The broiling should be done very soon after the mush- 
rooms are gathered, as their freshness is quickly lost. 
Wash them one by one, if necessary, to remove sand or 
dust, but do it very carefully, and do not allow them to 
soak in the water fora moment. Prepare them as above, 
dust lightly with salt and pepper, and roll each in sweet 
oil. Broil the under side first for about three minutes, 
then turn and broil the upper side for four minutes; lift 
them carefully upon small pieces of toast, adding a little 
butter. 

Puree of Mushrooms. 

Cut in pieces a quart of mushrooms, and put them to 
soak in cold water in which the juice of a lemon has been 
squeezed. Let them stand half an hour, drain, and put 
them in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter. Sim- 
mer until tender, add the juice of a lemon, pepper and salt 
to taste, and stir until thick. Strain, and serve. 

Baked Mushrooms. 

Prepare the vegetables, as usual, by peeling them and 
removing the stems. Grease the baking dish with butter, 
and carefully place in it the mushrooms, with the upper 
side down. Bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes, 
basting twice with melted butter. When done, season 
with salt and pepper, pour over the butter in the dish, and 
serve. 

Baked Mushrooms, No. 2. 

Take large specimens; prepare and place in the baking 
dish as above. Sprinkle with pepper and salt, add bits of 
butter, and cover lightly with grated bread crumbs. Bake 
in a moderately quick oven for half an hour, basting every 
ten minutes with melted butter, and serve very hot. 
Baked Mushrooms, No. 3. 

Wash, peel, and remove the stalks from a dozen large 
mushrooms, about two inches in diameter. Then set them 
aside in a cool place, while the following mixture for filling 
is prepared: Stir into a tablespoonful of melted butter a 
large teaspoonful of flour; add a pint of stock, and simmer 
all down to half a pint. Chop thestalks of the mushrooms 
and add them, with a teaspoonful of finely minced onion, 
the same of chopped parsley, with salt and pepper to 
taste. Boil the mixture thus prepared for about ten min- 
utes. Set the mushrooms in a well-buttered dripping pan, 
fill each with the mixture, sprinkle over them browned 
bread crumbs, and add a few bits of butter. Bake in a 
quick oven for ten minutes, and serve either with a cream 
sauce or plain. 
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Stewed Mushrooms. 

Peel the mushrooms, wash them in cold water, and 
scrape the stems, cutting off the hard ends. Placeina 
saucepan a tablespoonful of butter, and when melted add 
half the quantity of flour. Put in a pint of mushrooms, 
cover the pan, and let them simmer gently for ten minutes, 
stirring often. Add two tablespoonfuls of cream, heat up 
again, season with salt and pepper, and serve. 

Stewed Mushrooms, No. 2. 

Put into a porcelain saucepan a pound of nice mush- 
rooms, properly prepared, a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, a proper amount of salt and pepper. Let all 
simmer for six minutes, then squeeze in the juice of half a 
lemon, and add a pinch of minced parsley. Toast six 
small, thin slices of bread, and pour over them the mush- 
rooms. 

Stewed Mushrooms, No. 3. 

Let three ounces of butter melt in a saucepan over the 
fire, drop in a quart of large, fresh mushrooms, properly 
prepared, adding a pounded blade of mace, a little salt and 
pepper. Stew until the mushrooms are tender, then add a 
half teacupful of butter into which a tablespoonful of 
cracker meal has been rubbed, and stir until the mixture 
comes to a boil. 

Fried Mushrooms. 

Prepare large, firm mushrooms as for broiling; then roll 
them in cracker meal, dip them in beaten egg, then in 
cracker meal again. Sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
fry in butter. Garnish with slices of lemon. 

Creamed Mushrooms. 

Peel large, fresh mushrooms, sprinkle them with salt 
and pepper, and put them in a saucepan with a little 
water. Tor each quart of mushrooms add a tablespoonful 
of butter, and let them simmer for ten minutes. Pourina 
pint of cream in which has been mixed a tablespoonful of 
cornstarch, stir two or three minutes, and serv 
Stuffed Mushrooms. 

Cut up the stalks of the mushrooms, with one-fourth 
their quantity of white onions and parsley. Squeeze dry 
in a cloth, put in a saucepan with a little butter and brown 
gravy, and set them over the fire for five minutes. Have 
large, firm mushrooms in waiting, fill them with the mix- 
ture and lay them ona buttered dish. Sprinkle them with 
sifted bread crumbs, bake for ten minutes, and serve. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Novelty always appears handsome. 

Meat is much; but manner is more. 

Put not a naked sword in a man’s hand. 

One cloud is enough to eclipse all the sun. 

One day of pleasure is worth two of sorrow. 

Misfortunes when asleep are not to be awakened. 

Money, like manure, does no good till it is spread. 

No one was ever the worse for giving. —F. F. Montresor. 

Rich men, and fortunate men have need of much pru- 
dence. 

Serve a great man, and you will know what sorrow is.— 
Spanish. 

There are perhaps some disadvantages in having a gen- 
ius for a father.—F. F. Montresor. 


Original ia Goop 
NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone.— Henry 1’/. 
HAD just got the baby to 
sleep, and was putting 
things to rights in the 
parlor—it being about 
nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing—when the vision of 

a flowered Mother Hub- 

bard wrapper—beltless 

—and a head full of curl 

papers appeared in front 

of the window, and then, 

without ceremony of 

knocking, came into my 
fronthall. ‘“ Don’t let me keep you for the world, but 
I just wanted to know who was sick last night. I 
saw the doctor’s buggy in front of the door. My 
husband said he heard the baby coughing, so the 
first thing I thought of, of course, was that dreadful 
croup. But I saw the baby out playing this morning, 
so thinks I, it’s Mrs. Brown herself. So I hurried up 
with the dishes—I never do wash many of the tin 
things—and just thought I'd run over’n see. But 
land! you look as fine as silk, so | suppose it was 
your husband, or the hired girl What! No one 
was sick! Well, I want to know! I don’t suppose 
I ought to say I feel disappointed exactly, but I did 
want to be the first to tell the news. Just dropped 
in to leave a book, did he? Well, I believe I'll 
change doctors and have him, if that’s the way he 
does. Why, my doctor never comes near me unless 
I send for him. By the way, I'd like to take one 
more look at those points for your collar. I’ve made 
some mistake in mine, but I can’t seem to find it.” 

I politely informed her that the collar and the 
sleeping baby were in the same room, and offered to 
take it to her as soon as the baby should waken. 

“Well, I’m glad you’re none of you sick. I must 
hurry back and fry my doughnuts. I don’t suppose 
you ever do much cooking, having a hired girl, for 
you always look so kind of dressed up in the morn- 
ings.” 

I replied that I did some cooking every day; and 
reflected inwardly that even if I cooked breakfast for 
a dozen people, my husband would never see me at 
his table in wrapper and curl papers. 

She went, my next-door neighbor, and | finished 
my work, thinking all the while how much a congen- 
ial neighbor would be to me, and thinking also of 
what the majority of neighbors have the reputation 
of being, busy bodies in other people's matters. Why 
should she come in without knocking, just because 
she lived next door to me? Though, to be sure, her 
interest was kindly meant. 

I finally got to work at the fruit cake, for which my 
husband had been asking for a week. Just as I had 
closed the oven door upon it, some one walked in at 
the back door: My neighbor again! 
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“Could | borrow some powdered sugar? I always 
sprinkle my doughnuts with it, and mine is all gone.” 

After receiving it (she.took a hasty glance at every- 
thing in the kitchen while I was getting it) she was 
about to go, when she stopped and said : 

“Listen! Yes, that’s the baby; he’s awake, so 
perhaps you could get me that collar now.” 

I meekly replied that I would bring it down to her, 
but she said that she was coming up, too, so that I 
would not have to come down again. Her eyes 
scanned everything on the way upstairs, and I won- 
dered if she found any cobwebs; wondered also if 
she realized that where baby is, there is confusion— 
of toys, and shoes and crusts of bread, and dolls, 
sweet and dear to the mother, but unpardonable un- 
tidiness in the eyes of the childless. We went to 
baby’s bed, and I took the warm little body in my 
arms, and kissed the still drowsy little eyes. My 
neighbor flew towards me, saying: 

“ Let me take the baby while you get the collar.” 

Whereupon the baby was deposited in her lap, and 
my neighbor immediately began to entertain him in 
the method which seems the only one to some people. 
She danced him and she jumped him, and only de- 
sisted when the young gentleman delivered himself 
of ahowl. I searched everywhere for the mislaid 


collar, and finally found it resting among the blocks 
and the Brownie dolls, where the baby had doubtless 
put it for safe keeping. 

When we finally went down stairs, the first thing 


that greeted me was the odor of burnt fruit cake. In 
my long absence in search of the collar, my hus- 
band’s cake had become a hard, black mass! And 
I impatiently told myself that the fault was with my 
neighbor, who saw that I was busy when she came 
in, and yet caused me to spend an hour or more of a 
busy morning over a trifle. 

The afternoon came, and with it a dozen friends to 
talk over plans fora Book Club. As I greeted the 
last comer at the door, I noticed a movement of my 
neighbor's parlor curtains, and I knew that she had 
watched all who had come, and doubtless wondered 
what they had come for. And again I reflected, why 
had I not asked my neighbor to join the club? Be- 
cause she read hardly three books a year, and not 
very good ones at that. Ah, but she is my neighbor ! 
That makes not a particle of difference. We are not 
congenial, and it is folly for uncongenial people to 
court intimacy simply because they are next-door 
neighbors. In the midst of our discussion of books 
and authors, there was a faint tap at the door, and 
my neighbor, with curl papers gone, and a frizzled 
head in their place, gave a little start of feigned sur- 
prise at seeing my guests, and then walked deliber- 
ately into the room and sat down. After the neces- 
sary introductions, my neighbor seemed to feel her- 
self bound to start and to keep up the conversation. 
The topics were the weather, of course, “hired 
help,” the new Dresden silks, and a bit of scandal 
about another neighbor. At last she left; the atmos- 
phere changed immediately, and the talk was of 


weightier matters. Some one said to me, “ May I 
ask who she is? She seems to have free access to 
your door, and to feel very much at home after she 
gets inside of it.” 
And I replied, “ That is my next-door neighbor.” 
—P. M. S. 
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THE LAND OF THE WESTERING SUN. 


O, fair is that beautiful realm that lies 
Where the angels at twilight have won 

The Day’s gleaming banners of crimson and gold, 
The Land of the Westering Sun. 


We know there is never a sorrow or plight, 
Nor eyes that are saddened by tears, 

In that radiant home of the spirits’ delight, 
That recks not of seasons or years. 


We know ’tis the home of the happy and brave, 
That country whose borders we see ; 

Where the hopes of the hopeless shall blossom at last, 
And the suffering spirit be free. 


’Tis gemmed with the roseate visions of youth, 
With love that is tender and true,— 

That mystical realm that stretches afar, 
’Neath the measureless arches of blue. 


’Tis there where the dreams of the dreamer are blest, 
And the harps of the singers are crowned 

With the garlanded bays from eternity’s heights, 
O, a mystical realm profound. 


’Tis there where the souls that are thirsty shall drink, 
And the hearts that are severed be wed; 

Where the foot-weary pilgrim shall enter in peace, 
And partake of the heavenly bread. 


’Tis there where we know we shall journey at last, 
When our earthly labors are done; 

O, bright be the pathway that leads us to rest, 
In The Land of the Westering Sun. 


—Moses Gage Shirley. 
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GOOD THINGS IN SMALL BITS. 

Grins are fiendish. 

Too much restraint is as bad as none. 

The time to resolve is the present time. 

The hardest work consists in doing nothing. 

When one truly enjoys a task, it is not half so hard. 

People who talk excessively are not to be confided in. 

Evil is too potent to be left unguarded a single moment. 

Monuments and tears avail us nothing; the dead care 
not. 

One needs to go away in order to thoroughly appreciate 
home. 

The horror of anything we dread lies largely in fore- 
bodings. 

When mothers and daughters-in-law can live together 
in perfect concord, then will the millennium be at hand. 

When a man falls down, the first thing he thinks of is to 
look about and see who is ready to laugh at him. A 
woman only looks around to see who is going to pick 
her up. 
—George Austin Woodward, in The Diary of a* Pecul- 

iar’ Girl. 
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GERMAN FOOD, 
4nd German Cooking and Eating. 


LS. POORER classes in Germany 
oe, eat very little meat, subsisting 
almost entirely upon black 

tf bread, beer and_ vegetables. 


The meat that is eaten is usually in the 
form of sausages, or else soup meat, from 
which the nutriment has gone into the 
soup. Sausages form a large element of food in all 
classes of German society. Sausage shops abound, 
the windows filled with sausages of all kinds, de- 
fying description. Festoons of red sausages, geo- 
metrical piles of black and white sausages ; sausages 
from the size of one’s little finger to sausages as 
large around as achild’s body. Atall hours of the 
day there is aconstant stream of people coming and 
going from the sausage shops. Here a poor woman 
is buying ome sausage costing five pfennigs—a little 
over one cent. Here another buys a pound of 
assorted sausages. The deft handmaiden, behind the 
counter, cutting off a slice from this kind and that 
till the weight is filled. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the sausage shops 
are crowded. It is the hour for hot sausages to be 
served. On the marble counter is a heap of smok- 
ing, hot sausages just taken from the boiler. Beside 
it is a pile of rolls. A trim looking girl, white cap 
and apron, serves the tempting vivands to the motley 
crowd. Here a huge cabman stands in his big fur- 
lined overcoat, with a couple of sausages in one 
hand and a roll in the other, eating as placidly as in 
the bosom of his family. There a thin, hungry- 
looking woman waits her turn. Then a pompous, 
well-fed man takes a package of two dozen or more, 
and departs with them. These sausages are by no 
means composed wholly of pork. All sorts of meat 
are put into them. Most of them are eaten cold, 
without further cooking than they have received 
in the manufacture. When cooked they are boiled 
instead of fried. They are more like Bologna 
sausages than the kind we are familiar with. A 
favorite sausage is “leber wurst,” made of liver 
delicately truffled. 

At an evening entertainment, instead of cake and 
ice cream, the guests are served with cold meat or 
sausages, black bread, beer and cheese. At tea a 
favorite relish is raw ham cut in very thin slices. 
Smoked and salted meats are largely eaten in 
Germany, also smoked fishes and sardines of all 
kinds. I had offered me some Russian sardines. 
They were evidently pickled raw. The taste still 
lingers in my memory. Both caviare and anchovy 
paste are favorites with the Germans. 

Herring salad is a favorite dish. It is made of 
smoked herrings, picked from the bones and mixed 
with cream, cold potatoes cut in small pieces, also 
apples chopped fine, a little onion, and a salad dress- 
ing over the whole. Americans are not fond of it as 
arule. In all German salads vinegar is more promi- 


nent than oil. Cucumbers are grated, not sliced. 
Celery is not grown in stalks, as with us, but comes 
in the form of a large bulb, which is boiled and then 
used cold as a salad, or served hot with drawn butter 
over it as a vegetable. 

Vegetables are universally sent to the tab’e swim- 
ming in butter. They are often cooked in oil and 
vinegar. Onions are usually sweetened a little and 
cooked with a plentiful sprinkling of caraway seeds. 
Most vegetables are very scarce in winter, and the 
canned articles cost twice as much as in America. 
Cauliflower is cheap and good. Cabbages and car- 
rots are p'entiful. Sauerkraut is not bad when one 
gets accustomed to it. 

Eggs are cheap, being never over twenty cents a 
dozen. Milk and cream are also cheap, and cheeses 
of all sorts abound. The mutton is good, but the 
beef is inferior. It is said that German land is poor, 
and German economy will not permit an animal to 
be killed for food till it has outlived its usefulness in 
other directions. For this reason the meat is 
flavored with vinegar and spices to give it a definite, 
pungent taste. Spices abound in a German kitchen. 
Meat is never broiled, always fried, boiled, or baked, 
and baked very thoroughly. They even roast salt 
pork. All sorts of croquettes are made. Horns of 
pastry are filled with chopped meat, onions and 
potatoes. The meat is sometimes rolled up with the 
potato inside. 

Game is plentiful and cheap Ducks are sent to 
the table stuffed with whole apples, and when they 
are cut into the apples roll out. Turkeys are small 
and inferior to ours, but the geese are very nice. 
Chickens are sold at so much apiece ; a small tender 
broiler can be bought for about thirty-seven cents. 
The wings of the chickens, which are considered 
a luxury with us, are invariably cut off by a German 
cook and put into the soup kettle. Hares are plenti- 
ful, and a popular article of food. Germans buy 
a saddle of hare as we buy a saddle of mutton. It is 
generally roasted and larded with sour cream. 

Fish is very poor and very high in price in Ger- 
many. When cooked it is flavored with all sorts of 
spices to disguise the muddy taste. Lobster is never 
less than a dollar a pound, and oysters are also poor 
and of high price. The fish are kept in a large tank 
of water, and when one is bought it is caught in a 
hand net, and killed by a sharp knock on the head. 

In buying meat all thé trimmings are carefully 
saved and sent home with the roast. The soup kettle 
always stands on the back of the stove, and into it 
goes every scrap. Absolutely nothing is wasted. 
Noodle soup is especially good, and every cook can 
make a great variety of noodles. The noodles, all 
prepared, can be bought at the shops. 

Scraps are made of everything. Not only of al! 
sorts of grains and vegetables, but also of fruits, 
apples and chocolate. I have eaten of soup with 
currants and prunes in it. 

German bread is good, but as Mark Twain says, 
is “cold and unsympathetic.” They have a great 
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horror of hot bread. The rolls are crisp and light. 
Some of them are covered on top with salt, some 
with seeds. The black bread has a slightly sour 
taste, but one learns to like it. Pie is unknown. 
The cake is never sweet enough ; in fact, never has 
enough of anything but butter. Schiller cakes are 
made of pastry and filled with cream. 

Canpotes are always served with the meat at din- 
ner, and are excellent. The puddings are usually 
good. Here is a recipe for a 
Chocolate Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of butter, three cupfuls of grated chocolate, 
one and one-half cupfuls of bread crumbs, eight well- 
beaten eggs and one-half cupful of sugar. Boil one hour. 


All the pudding sauces seem to lack sugar, and are 
often very sour with lemon juice. 

Both tea and coffee are high in price, but coffee is 
taken five times a Gay. Tea isnot oftenused. Beer 
is the universal drink. They express a great deal of 
surprise at‘seeing one drink water. One gentleman 
said to me, ‘“ Wasser ist so schrecklich dinn ”—water 
is so dreadful thin. On the whole food material is 
plentiful and cheap in Germany, but the cooking 
leaves much to be desired from an American stand- 
point. 

—C. R. M. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PHOTO HOLDERS. 


OME pretty photo holders are made of five- 

S, inch ribbon and crochet rings. The plainest 

may be made one and one-half times as long 

asa cabinet photo. The lower end is finished 

with plush balls matching the ribbon, and the upper 

end is fastened to a gilt rod with a chain for sus- 
pending the holder. 

The photo is held in place by a chain of crochet 
rings. These are covered with crochet silk and or- 
namented with a narrow, scalloped edge around the 
ring. Pretty. frames are of pale blue, with bows of 
narrow pink ribbon at the corners of the ring chains. 
A bow of wider ribbon is fastened in the center of 
the space above the picture. 

Another pair of holders was made from a piece of 
pink ribbon twenty inches long. The corners of the 
lower end were turned back to form a point. The 
upper corners were turned forward to form a similar 
point, and each end was finished with three plush 
balls. A chain of crochet rings formed a frame for 
the photo, which was placed about four inches above 
the lower point. 

The rings were covered with Victoria crochet silk, 
and had a crochet edge as described for the first 
pair. The upper end of the ribbon was folded for- 
ward so that the plush ball suspended from the point 
nearly reached the top of the photo. A spray of 
forget-me-not was embroidered with Asiatic filo 
above the upper point. Bows of narrow blue ribbon 
were placed at the corners of the ring frame. A gilt 
rod and chain were used to suspend the holder. 

—R. E. Merryman. 


Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
DRESSING A FISH. 
T this season of the year many are camping 
A or living in summer cottages by lake or ocean. 
To those who can take with them a compe- 
tent cook the knowledge of a quick method 
of cleaning fish may not be of any practical use: but 
the real campers are those who catch their fish, and 
clean and cook, as well as eat them. To these, 
although the catching and the eating may be most 
enjoyable, the cleaning is always a bugbear. 

The quickest and best method for dressing all 
small fish like perch, bass and croppies, is as fol- 
lows: Put the fish in a large pan and pour over 
them scalding hot water. Shake them about in this 
for a moment, then pour it off and rinse the fish in 
cold water. Now with an old pair of scissors cut off 
the fins and tails. With a sharp knife cut off the 
heads and cut through the skin of each fish in a 
straight line down the back. Beginning on each 
side of this incision, easily and quickly pull off the 
skins. Some epicures prefer the skins left on, but if 
they had the scales to scrape off, they would perhaps 
change that opinion. It really makes very little, if 
any, difference in the flavor. 

The fish are now ready to be opened and cleaned as 
usual. Each one should then be washed thoroughly, 
inside and out, in cold water; wiped dry; rolled in 
corn meal or flour; seasoned well with salt and pep- 
per, and laid on a clean platter. They may be set 
aside in a cool place or fried at once. When fried 
brown and not too fast in hot butter and lard, one 
part of each, the flesh is firm, crisp and delicious. 

Wash the tins and knives which have been used 
with plenty of hot water and soap. After the hands 
have had a good scrubbing, if they still have a fishy 
odor, as they doubtless will, wash them in a little 
cold water, in which has been put a half teaspoonful 
of listerine, which will entirely remove the odor. 

A very nice thing for the woman who fishes and is 
the possessor of a delicate skin, is a fishing collar. 
She may wear a veil, big hat and old gloves, but the 
hot sun and the reflected glare from the water, will 
get at her neck, do the best she can. And a red neck 
is detestable above all things. Take any light wash 
goods, linen, calico, or gingham, and cut from it a 
flaring collar at least three inches high. Starch it 
very stiff. Fasten ribbons to the ends and take it 


along the next time you go fishing. 
—Caral. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TERSE TRUTHS TERSELY TOLD. 

A merry heart doeth good like medicine. 

There are things which stab one to the heart besides 
knives. 

The world can detect gray hairs, but cannot see the 
scars on human hearts. 

If there is any created thing which demands and re- 
quires an abundance of fresh air it is a delicately organ- 


ized woman. 
—Kate Tannatt Woods, in“ Mopsy.” 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


September SEPTEMBER DAYS have the warmth of 
Days. summer in their briefer hours, says 
Rowland E. Robinson, the blind author, 
whose eloquent lines have previously been quoted in 
this department, but their lengthening evenings a 
prophetic breath of autumn. The cricket chirps in 
the noontide, making the most of what remains of 
his brief life ; the bumblebee is busy among the clover 
blossoms of the aftermath ; and their shrill cry and 
dreary hum hold the outdoor world above the voices 
of the song birds, now silent or departed. What a 
little while ago they were our familiars, noted all 
about us in their accustomed haunts—sparrow, robin, 
and oriole, each trying now and then, as if to keep it 
in memory, a strain of his springtime love song, and 
the cuckoo fluting a farewell prophecy of rain. The 
bobolinks, in sober sameness of traveling gear, still 
held the meadowside thickets of weeds; and the 
swallows sat in sedate conclave on the barn ridge. 
Then, looking and listening for them, we suddenly 
became aware that they are gone; the adobe city of 
the eave-dwellers is silent and deserted; the whilom 
choristers of the sunny summer meadows are de- 
parted to a less hospitable welcome in more genial 
climes. How unobtrusive was their exodus. We 
awake and miss them, or we think of them and see 
them not, and then we realize that with them summer 
too has gone. 
++ + 
THERE IS ONLY one real failure in life possible, and 
that is not to be true to the best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 
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Going to 


INSOMNIA IS ONE of the most unpleas- 
Sleep. 


ant and dangerous derangements of the 
human system, and should in no respect 
be underestimated. But there are degrees and kinds 
of sleeplessness, as well as of most other things, and 
the mental and physical habit of the afflicted person 
often has very much to do with the development of 
the trouble. Not infrequently the person who fears 
that he is going to have a sleepless night, and gets 


—— 


into a state of nervous dread on that account, finds 
his fears fully realized. Another person, perhaps 
suffering from a disordered or overloaded stomach, 
and finding himself wakeful, falls into serious appre- 
hension, and by the aid of his nervous system soon 
gets himself into the very condition which he feared. 
A golden rule is to avoid fret and worry, and espe- 
cially apprehension and fear. These simply magnify 
evils, and not infrequently produce serious results 
from what otherwise would be but ordinary ills. Many 
a person, finding himself wakeful, will be surprised 
to realize, next day, how readily he fell asleep again, 
after accepting the condition as a matter of course, 
and allowing his mind to wander at will; only keep- 
ing it engaged with pleasant subjects and agreeable 
memories. 

Others make so earnest and determined an effort 
to go to sleep that they quite drive away the possi- 
bility. The true condition for sleep is that of perfect 
ease in position and entire relaxation of the muscles 
of the whole system. “If you have never done so, 
watch yourself go to sleep,” said a Delsarte teacher, 
“and you will be amazed to see how tense your po- 
sition is. Your knees are drawn and bended, your 
back is curved, the arms are Ae/d more or less tightly 
to the body, and the fingers are folded. The eyelids 
are Ae/d shut, not allowed to droop over the eyes, the 
neck is strained, and the head seems to touch the 
pillows only at the temples. The points of contact 
with the bed are really at the temples, shoulders, 
hips, knees and ankles. Now look ata child sleep- 
ing. Every muscle is relaxed, every joint is inert and 
prone on the couch; his little frame finds rest at every 
point. The features are undone, so to speak, the nose 
widens, the mouth droops, the eyelids close easily; 
and with every line of expression obliterated, he finds 
utter and complete repose. The abandon makes him 
fall out of bed sometimes, such an inert body has he 
become. You may imitate him even to that degree, 
if necessary. Begin at your toes to relax, loosen all 
your joints and muscles, unbend your fingers, shake 
your wrists loose, take the curve and strain out of 
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your neck, go all in pieces, in fact, and see how the 
day’s fatigue seems to slip off from you, and the 
gentle mantle of rest and oblivion to enfold you like 
a garment.” 

AN AUTHORITY on the just proportions of the human 
form, divine or otherwise, says: ‘The ears should be so 
placed as not to be higher than the eyebrows or lower than 
the tip of the nose.” 


People who are dressing fora party should not forget 
this.—Drake’s Magazine. 
+ 
Alas, AN EXCHANGE prints the following 
Too True! declarations, which are perhaps more 
noticeable for the foundation of truth 
upon which they rest than for elegance of the lan- 
guage in which they are clothed: “It is easier to 
sell a bicycle than a wagon. Men will buy shot guns 
and pay cash for them, when they have to give their 
notes for utensils which they must have to earn their 
living. They pay the retailer a hundred per cent, 
profit on beer without a protest and then kick on ten 
or twelve per cent. the grocer or dry goods dealer 
asks. Billiards at twenty-five cents a game does not 
seem very high to them, but bread tickets, twenty- 
four for a dollar, make them grunt.” The writer 
might have pursued the parallel much further, with 
an equal degree of truth and vigor. He might have 
mentioned that whole families spend large sums at 
fashionable resorts, both suiamer and winter, while 
their grocer, butcher, and other creditors wait in vain 
for the payment of overdue accounts ; that losses at 
the gaming table, bets on races and on elections, are. 
“debts of honor,” to be “ sacredly ” paid, even though 
wife and children suffer for the necessaries of life. 
that the expenses of clubs and societies are met with 
ready cash, though a good book or an entertaining 
magazine may never be provided for the benefit of 


wife and family. 


GABLER—I| want to ask you a question. What is a 
missing word contest? 

BABLER—A missing word contest? Oh, yes; it’s one 
of the troubles a man has with his stenographer, you 
know. 

+ + 


Pruning IN THOSE CITIES where the luxury of 
the shade trees is enjoyed, as in the home of 
Trees. Goop HOovuseKEEPING, many a_house- 
holder has had his heart wrung by the 

senseless mutilation of some favorite tree, through 
the pruning processes employed by “the city fores- 
ter,” or some other person engaged in the trimming 
of the street growths. That the questionable and 
painful methods often employed are not confined to 
any locality, is shown by some recent critical remarks 
of Prof. Bostwick of Milwaukee. In referring to 
these “tree-mitigating fiends,” he says: They are not 
experts at the business, do not know the names of 
half the trees whose limbs they amputate, probably 
never worked a day in a nursery, but they can hack 


and saw and trim a shade tree into a jagged, lopsided 
condition. ‘The owner of the trees generally knows 
as little about their proper handling as do these men, 
and lets them goto work because the neighbors have 
had their trees trimmed. Shorn of their limbs and 
bleeding at every pore, mere ghosts of their former 
selves, the poor trees reproach you as you return 
home. The bill is paid, the branches are carted off ; 
you are sorry the deed is done—so is your wife, so 
are the trees! All summer long they silently re- 
proach you for the injury done, and for the scars 
and wounds for which you are responsible. The 
most beautiful and symmetrical trees that ever 
grew are found growing wild, untouched by axe 
or saw. As the tree grows and expands, the small 
branches on the trunk, that have performed their 
duty in enticing the sap to circulate freely, wither 
and die, and are broken off by the wind, and 
the capillary power is transferred to other limbs 
above them. In our artificial growing of shade 
trees we cannot wait for nature’s slow process, but 
set out the biggest trees possible, shorn to a mere 
pole, with only a few twigs at the top to encourage 
the circulation of sap. It takes twenty years for such 
trees to regain symmetrical limbs and foliage. If we 
should begin with younger, smaller trees, they would 
soon overtake these larger ones, with a much better 
chance for life. The pruning shculd be confined to 
crooked, weak or dead branches. 


2: 


‘Yes,’ said the old man, “I have always found it best 
to pay cash. I have paid cash for everything I’ve got but 
my wife. I got her for nothing, and she’s the dearest thing 
I ever got.”—Punch. 

The THERE ARE TWO ways of regarding the 
Gifts of a gifts of a friend, which may be called the 
Friend. _utilitarian way and the sentimental way. 
Of course in many cases it is possible to 
combine utility and sentiment, but not always. It 
frequently happens that the giver can in justice to 
herself do no more than make an expression of friend- 
ship in some quiet, unpretentious way, the only value 
of which shall be the spirit by which the simple act is 
prompted. This applies with especial force on holi- 
day occasions and seasons of general giving; but is 
no less pertinent in connection with more ordinary 
occasions. What is the language of a gift, be it great 
or small? Simply to mutely voice the regard of the 
giver for the recipient—only this, and nothing more. 
What matters it, then, that there should be material 
value to the gift? Does not such a consideration 
partake of the sordid and unworthy, degrading the 
amenities of friendship toa plane little above and 
not far removed from that of the wandering mendi- 
cant? A Kentucky woman recently referred to this 
matter in a very sensible way, when she said in a pub- 
lished letter: “We should consider the feeling which 
prompts a deed rather than the deed itself. My 
birthday comes in winter, and on one anniversary a 
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friend sent mea cake wreathed with evergreen and 
cream, pink and white paper roses, natural flowers 
not being obtainable. I admired the wreath, and no 
American beauty could have given me more pleasure. 
There was a fragrance about them that can never 
perish—that of kindly feeling.” 

To EXTRACT the juice from an onion, cut the onion in 
half and press it against and move it slowly over a grater. 
The juice will run off the point of the grater. 

+++ 


In Why NOT BE in good form? Not in the 
Good conventional sense of doing the right thing 
Form. jn the right way, but in the physical sense. 

It is far more largely a matter of habit and 
training than is generally supposed. Unless there is 
actual physical deformity, any intelligent person may 
cultivate such a bearing, walk and carriage as shall 
make every movement graceful. There is beauty of 
form and bearing, as well as of feature and of coun- 
tenance, and certainly the beauty of figure and 
movement is not less important than the other. Be- 
sides, as has been very sensibly said, “an erect 
bodily attitude is of greater importance to health 
than many persons imagine. Crooked positions, 
maintained for any length of time, are always injuri- 
ous, whether in a sitting, standing, or lying position, 
whether sleeping or waking. To sit with the body 
leaning forward on the stomach or to one side, with 
the heels elevated on a level with the hands, is not 
only bad taste, but very detrimental to good health. 
It cramps the stomach, presses the vital organs, in- 
terrupts free motion of the chest, and enfeebles the 
functions of various organs, and, in fact, unbalances 
the entire muscular system. Many persons are made 
round shouldered or humpbacked by sleeping upon 
very high pillows. When any one finds it much 
easier to sit, stand or sleep in a crooked position in- 
stead of a straight one, rest assured that the muscular 
system has been abused, and at once take steps 
toward rectifying the damage already done.” 
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To REMOVE TAR from any kind of cloth, saturate the 
spot and rub it well with turpentine, and every trace of the 
tar may be removed. 

+ + 


Living How Many a suffering heart would be 
Troubles. lightened, could it know the silent sym- 
pathy which is felt for its sorrows and 

troubles. In many a case, recognized human woes 
are of such a nature that no spoken word may properly 
be uttered, in the attempt at their amelioration. 
Touching upon this delicate subject, Harper’s Bazar 
Says, in a recent issue: We have sympathy to spare 
for our friends who walk under the shadow of be- 
reavement, or who are struggling with care or distress 
of a tangible and ordinary kind, as, for example, a 
broken leg or arm, an illness, or a sudden loss of for- 
tune. These calamities are in the usual order of the 


day’s work, and we can take our condolence to the 
doors of the sufferers, press their hands in token of 
our wish to help them, and show by look and voice 
and manner that we are genuinely sorry, and would, 
if we could, be genuinely helpful. With those who 
are bearing what are picturesquely styled living 
troubles the situation is quite the opposite of any- 
thing so simple and so easy of management as ordi- 
nary grief or disaster. We may not lay a hand, how- 
ever lightly, on that wounded heart which aches over 
the woe of intemperate husband or son. Though we 
may suspect agonies never displayed, we must be 
oblivious of that deep and poignant pain which throbs 
over the realized unworthiness of one’s kith and kin, 
over infidelities, meannesses, cruelties, thefts, shame 
of any grade which makes on the loving heart an in- 
effacea'le scar. These griefs, which are hidden, 
which throb fiercely behind smiling faces, which stick 
their dagger thrust under the decencies and civilities 
of society, which are never alluded to, never spoken 
of to the most intimate friend—these living troubles 
are worse to bear than anything else included in the 
gamut of possible human suffering. The son and 
brother whose weakness culminates in some infrac- 
tion of 'aw, the other son and brother whose family 
listen breathlessly for his first step on the floor when 
he turns the home latch-key at night, never sure that 
it will be firm, tearlessly trembling lest it be a shuffle 
and a shamble, that other who has the temper of a 
fiend and the moods of a demon, that other who is 
struggling with a curse of madness inherited from 
some wretched ancestor who fell beneath the curse, 
these are the men most to be pitied of all, in that 
they are themselves the living troubles. 
+++ + 

THE FAMOUS Cold Wind cave is in Korea. It is a 
cavern of large size, from which it is said a “ wintry 
wind perpetually blows ” 

++ + + + 


In THE VACATION season is practically 
Vacation over for this year, but there are after 
Time. thoughts as well as forethoughts—retro- 
spection as well ascontemplation. Have 

we all made the most and the best possible of the 
period by common consent set apart for rest and 
recuperation? This question may be especially asked 
regarding women. And if we have not, shall we do 
any better another year? A very sensible writer, 
touching upon this topic, expresses some sound 
thoughts which may well be read now and preserved 
for careful re-reading, months hence. ‘“ How few 
persons,” she exclaims, “ especially how few women, 
know how to take a holiday! It is difficult for a busy 
woman to wrench her mind away from the business 
or domestic cares that have been engrossing her, and 
it seems to be still more difficult for her to be perfectly 
idle. Yet if a holiday is going to do any good it must 
afford an entire change in thought and mode of life, 
and genuine idleness for two or three weeks would 
be the greatest change possible to hundreds of women 
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who are wearing out soul and body over their work. 
On the rare occasions when such a woman does 
allow herself a vacation she sets herself a holiday 
task, a certain amount of instructive reading, the 
writing up of some pet subject for which she has not 
hitherto found time or a quantity of sewing, so that 
the precious days that should be entirely devoted to 
physical and mental rest and recuperation are mainly 
spent over the needle, above a hard book or at the 
desk. She looks up now and then and rejoices in 
the sight of the sea, the mountains or the broad 
country fields, but to give herself over for a time to 
mere effortless existence seems never to occur to her. 
Properly regarded, a summer holiday is the best 
medicine an overworked woman can take, for it 
offers an unlimited opportunity for sleeping and for 
being in the pure, open air. A large rug, a shawl and 
a cushion are the most important parts of the neces- 
sary outfit, while a batch of paper covered novels 
will supply all the mental stimulus that is good for 
her. The rug, cushion and shawl will provide her 
with comfortable Icunging accommodations on the 
turf or the beach, while the novels will serve as a 
soporific. If she is wise, she will eat as much as 
possible, exert herself as little as possible and go to 
bed at eight o’clock, and when she returns she will 
feel infinitely better for having been neither gay nor 
intellectual during her vacation. 


+ 


Mrs. FErRyY—Dear, that necktie is getting frightfully 
seedy. Mr. Ferry—I guess it will do for another week 
or two. Mrs. Ferry—George Ferry, if you don’t come 
home to-night with a new tie on, I will buy you one myself. 


Cleanliness WHOEVER WILL WATCH for a few 
in Public hours the varying throngs of people 
Places. frequenting places of public resort, 
representing, as they do, all classes 

and pretty much all degrees of cleanliness and un- 
cleanliness, will indorse the movement which is com- 
ing to the front for keeping such places, especially 
public waiting rooms and conveyances, in a healthful 
state, according to the demands of modern science. 
In the city of Brooklyn measures embodying a com- 
mendable degree of vigor have been adopted, and 
one of the New York papers, in commenting upon 
them says: The instructions recently given by the 
Health Commissioner of Brooklyn to the ferry and 
railroad companies in that city are such as are clearly 
required for the protection of the public health, and 
such as will eventually be enforced in all cities of the 
civilized world. The floors and platforms of all sur- 
face cars are to be scrubbed every third day with a 
solution of bichloride of mercury, and the liquid must 
remain on the floor over might. The stairways and 
landing platforms of every elevated railroad station 
are to be scrubbed once a week with a solution of 
carbolic acid and afterward with soap and water. 
For the cocoa mats now in use on the floors of cars 
are to be substituted wooden slats or mats which 


must be scrubbed with the disinfecting solution used 
on the floors. In ferryboats the floors must be thor- 
oughly cleaned every hour by sweeping and the use 
of damp sawdust to prevent the dust from rising. 

The truths revealed and established so clearly in 
the last few years by bacteriologists and scientific 
sanitarians point to an extended use of bichloride of 
mercury solutions on floors in public conveyances and 
public places in the near future. 


Pure milk is insured to the inhabitants of Havana, Cuba 
by the milkman bringing his cows with him, and drawing 
off at each house the amount required. 


+ + + 


Microscopic 
Dangers. 


MODERN SCIENCE has discovered so 
many which are supposed to be harm- 
ful oreven dangerous to poor, helpless 
humanity, which, alas! must swallow myriads of 
them at every meal, no matter what food is chosen— 
that we wonder how anybody lived at all in the dark 
ages when the presenee of these destroying mites 
was unknown. Referring to the matter, the Baker’s 
Record indulges in some pleasantries, closing with a 
bit of advice which strikes the ordinary person as 
being decidedly to the point: ‘“ It seems that when 
bread is hot and new, it contains no organisms, no 
microscopic spores or germs, which it is the fashion 
to regard as the origin of every specific disease. So, 
if it gives you an attack of indigestion you are at 
least consoled by knowing that it is innocent of all 
bacterial guile. The heat of the oven has killed all 
microscopic life. When, however, the bread cools 
down, and lies in slices in the bread basket it be- 
comes exposed to all the tiny demons in the air. All 
sorts of bacteria are apt to alight, and feed, and 
breed upon it, and when we think we are but stowing 
away the harmless crumb, the engines of death may 
be at work upon us—not the less to be feared because 
the operators <are so lilliputian. Stale bread is, in 
short, an excellent nutrient medium for pothogenic 
microbes. Hence it happens that protoplasmic 
atoms, so small that even a Wellerian magnifying 
glass can scarce discern them, are powerful enough 
in themselves, or their secretions, to suffuse a 
virulent garbage over the starch of life. One 
miserable dot with a mouthful of a name—the 
streptococcus pyogeneus aureus—retains its vitality 
on the crumb of wheaten bread up to thirty-one days, 
while it drags out only a three weeks’ existence on 
the crust. Life, then, ceases to be good enough, and 
it dies. It is pleasant to know that a month’s old 
loaf is good for something. It poisons even the mi- 
crobes. The bacillus of anthrax—a terrible enemy— 
has not the refined taste of the streptococcus, for it 
can thrive on crumb for thirty-seven days, and on 
crust for thirty-three. The typhoid bacillus is slightly 
nicer than either with regard to crumb, on which it 
can subsist for thirty days, but it relapses with regard 
to crust, which gives it a quietus in twenty-eight. 
The bacillus of cholera has the most gentlemanly di- 
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gestion of the lot, for it begins to loathe equally 
crumb and crust after twenty-three days, and the ro- 
bustest specimen of the colony can only pull on a 
moribund existence up to twenty-seven. The sum 
thus stands: Eat stale bread and you will avoid in- 
digestion, but you may catch a streptococcus. Eat 
new bread, all the safer if it is piping hot, and the 
streptococcus will not catch you, but you may learn 
the bitter meaning of dyspeptic moans. The horns 
of this dilemma are unanointed with any consolatory 
salve. At the worst, bread is no worse off than other 
articles of food that are exposed to the floating mi- 
asmata that abound in cook houses. Indeed, its sur- 
roundings are much more sweet. It would beseem 
the doctors better if they started a thorough crusade 
to make our bake houses irreproachable. The bread 
will take more harm from those pestilent dens than 
from exposure on the tables, or in the pantry of the 
laziest housekeeper.” 
+++ 

To ASCERTAIN if an egg is fresh, put it in a pail of 
water. If good it will sink immediately ; if it floats it is 
doubtful. 


An Tue “going out to lunch” of office em- 
Office ployes in the larger cities is to become a 
Lunch. thing of the past, if a scheme, recently de- 

vised at New York by a Brooklyn printer, 
attains the degree of success which its promoters an- 
ticipate. His suggestion was that a light luncheon 
be delivered at the offices for such as desired it, the 
cost not to exceed ten cents. This suggestion, says 
the New York Herald, has within a month been put 
into effect by half a dozen companies. The lunch- 
eons are neatly prepared, each article being wrapped 
in white tissue paper, and then all is placed in a paste- 
board box and delivered to the purchaser. “I didn’t 
think there was anything new in the way of furnish- 
ing food,” said the manager of one of the places, 
“but there was, and this is it. We have been running 
only two weeks, but I can see that the business has 
come to stay. There is need of it. Thousands of 
persons have been rushing to restaurants for luncheon 
and eating it in a hurry. Howmuch better it is for 
them to be able to get for ten cents what before cost 
them twenty, and to have more time to eat it. They 
are appreciating this, for our solicitor is well received 
wherever he goes, and men in offices and stores and 
factories are glad to give a trial order. The trial 
order is usually followed by a regular one, and six days 
in the week we take these persons their luncheons. 
I believe the industry to be a large one. Aten cent 
luncheon sounds like a small business, but it is the 
numbers that count. The total cost of a luncheon 
to me, including box and delivery, is about six and 
one half cents, so there is a good margin for profit. 
Every day our customers get two sandwiches, either 
of turkey, chicken, corned beef, ham or beef, and on 
Fridays we have them of eggs or oysters. Then in 
each package is a pickle, a piece of pie or some sort 
of cake, and fruit, either an orange, an apple, a banana 


or grape. That is good enough for any man. It 
must be good, or we would never get a second order. 
No doubt many persons will go into the business, 
now it is started, but the fittest will survive.” 
++ + 

THE Count—I would do anything in my power to prove 
my love for your daughter. Her Father—Would you sup- 
port her? The Count—My dear sir, I said, ‘‘ anything 


in my power.” 
+++ 4+ 


Give the THERE IS A WORLD of good advice, for 
Children those localities where it is applicable, in 
a Chance. the following declaration by a contem- 


porary: “ Few mothers realize the risk 
of over-caution and over-attention to their children, 
after they are old enough to play and romp about. 
A child is happier with a few and simple playthings 
than with a multitude of complicated toys. There is 
no such good fun or good training as making one’s 
self useful in doing little things like work, and it is 
cruelty to deprive the child of this pleasure and 
stimulus. Let the brain and body be trained through 
hand, foot and eye. Give the boys a carpenter's 
bench; encourage the girls to do housework. Where 
possible, let both boy and girl have a little garden 
patch, if only a few feet square, and the care of a 
few plants. A woman in her home, a man in his 
garden; this seems to be a fundamental type from 
which we cannot entirely depart without risk to body 
and mind. Cheerfulness, sincerity, industry, perse- 
verance and unselfishness may be acquired by prac- 
tice and constant repetition, as much as the art of 
correct speaking or of playing the piano, and are far 
more necessary to health.” 
“ Mamma " asked a little girl, peering in between two 
uncut leaves of the magazine, “ how did they ever get the 


printing in there?” 
+ 


Let THERE ARE MANY who will agree 

the Babies with Miss Banfield of the Babies’ 
Sleep. Hospital, New York city, who declares 
that half of the ailments of children 

in the metropolis arise from insufficient sleep. She 
recognizes that the same difficulty exists in the case 
of adults, and in a recent conversation upon the sub- 
ject says: “It is not only the children, but the adults 
in New York that are falling into nervous insanity 
from this cause. They live too fast, and it affects 
people of all ages. St. Vitus’ dance, which is one of 
the most wearing of diseases, is the consequence of 
lack of sleep, although it is often wrongly ascribed to 
a lack of proper nourishment. Children live in such 
a rush in New York city that they are worn out be- 
fore they arrive at maturity.” “ What would you do 
to remedy this state of things?” “I would keep 
them in bed and give them plenty of sleep and tonics. 
I would make the youngsters go to bed with the 
chickens and get up with them. In addition, I would 
see that they got a two hours’ nap in the afternoon. 
Plenty of sleep is the panacea for most of the ills of 
childhood, particularly those of a nervous nature.” 
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** The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’'— Zennyson. 


Original in Goop Hovsexezriwe. 
A HOME WITHOUT A COOKY JAR. 


A home without a cooky jar, 

“Ts not the home for me; ” 

A home without a cooky jar, 
I hope to never see. 


A home without a cooky jar, 
Is not at all my taste; 

A home without a cooky jar, 
I turn from in much haste. 


A home without a cooky jar, 
Since days of Adam’s fall, 
Is a home without a cooky jar, 

And just no home at all. 


A home with a big cooky jar, 
“ Oh, that’s the home for me;” 
A home with a big cooky jar, 

I always hope to see. 


—Bob. 


++ + + 


THE CRY OF A BABY. 

The meaning of the cry of a baby is a study which 
will be taken up by some young physicians who will 
make a specialty of children’s diseases. 

“* Mothers can aid immeasurably, if they will,” said 
one of the young doctors. “I was called in the other 
day by a mother to prescribe for ‘ something dread- 
ful’ that she was convinced her child was suffering 
from, and found it to be too warm clothing and so 
only discomfort. In the nurse’s eyes, the only rem- 
edy for any indicated discomfort on the part of a 
child is the bottle; if the baby cries it must be fed ; 
again, more feeding; if it worries feed it; if it is 
sick and nauseated, still offer it milk. It may be too 
tired from lying on one side, it may be too warm or 
too cold, or have colic from an overloaded stomach, 
or a half-dozen other conditions may exist which for- 
bid or do not call for feeding, but only this is offered. 

“Tt is the nurse or the mother, whichever is the 
constant caretaker of an infant, who can learn, if she 
will, to distinguish the little shades of meaning in a 
young child’s cry.” 

It is a fact well known to physicians that the cry 
of a baby suffering from cholera infantum is very 
indicative of the progress of the disease. A mother 


was much surprised to be told by her physician after 
the death of her first born that, as he entered the hall 
coor on the occasion of his first visit to his little pa- 
tient, and heard its cry, he knew there was little or 
no hepe, “for,” he said, “that cry is one which rings 
in a doctor’s ears when once he has heard it, and he 
quickly recognizes it.” 

This mother found that the little wail of agony 
rang in her ears, too, for when several years after an- 
other child suffered from the same disease, its first 
cry, quickly identified by the unforgetting mother, 
sent a hurry call to the physician’s office. 

If the utterance of dumb beasts can be studied 
and understood, there is hope for the baby, that most 
helpless of all living nature—New York Times. 

++ + + + 
EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 

Those who have the care of children wish to do 
the very best they can for them in all ways—that is, 
if they love them; if not, they should not have 
charge of them, and great wisdom is required in 
choosing out of the multitude of studies, exercises 
and recreations those which will really be of the 
most value. We have all seen people who have 
sacrificed physical health and gracefulness of form 
and movement to the development of their minds, 
and others, less praiseworthy, who seem to have for 
their one aim the development of abnormal strength. 
The well-rounded man does neither alone. The well- 
rounded man is one who by good living and intellec- 
tual culture aims to develop a grand character, and 
no less sees the importance of freeing the body by 
correct physical exercise that he may express this 
nobility of mind and heart. A man who goes shuf- 
fling along the street with his chest sunken in and 
his head pitched forward, does not command our re- 
spect, while another carries his head up, his chest, 
which expresses moral worth, high and forward, and 
seems to radiate health, nobility and good cheer. 
Many people with great, noble hearts do themselves 
great injustice in the way they carry themselves. 
They have good thoughts, which would be reflected 
naturally through the body were it free, but from the 
time children begin to go to school they begin to 
take cramped positions and begin to stiffen the 
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muscles here and there, and the body gradually 
loses the flexibility and responsiveness which we see 
in very young children. 

If children could be regularly trained with right 
exercise every day while they are growing—if it 
could be part of the daily routine, as is bathing and 
dressing, we would see a race of men and women 
vastly superior to those of to-day. Exercises should 
be chosen which bring the mind and body in closest 
relationship, and objects of thought given by the 
teacher which will lead the minds of pupils to dwell 
upon those things which a noble, refined mind would 
think. The test of any method is the result obtained. 
Any method of physical culture to be good must 
have for its highest aims character, health and beauty. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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BABY THE FIRST. 

The poet may sing 
Like a bird on the wing, 

And the proser accustom his quill 
To a talented strain, 
But I mean to maintain 

That there's one thing which passes their skill. 
It has never been sung 
By terrestrial tongue, 

It has never by pen been rehearsed, 
How ineffably prized 
And how much idolized 

In the homestead is Baby the First! 


Not for Ossas of gold 
Upon Pelions rolled 

Not for pearls to the firmament piled, 
Not for rubies galore, 
Or the great Koh-i-Noor, 

Would the mother relinquish that child. 
She would brave the high fire 
Of a Didoesque pyre, 

She would patiently hunger and thirst, 
If her sacrifice brave 
Could by any means save 

From one pang her sweet Baby the First! 


Oh! that dear little thing 
Is the queen or the king 

Of the household in which it had birth: 
For the mother’s strong love 
Simply ranks it above 

Ev’ry creature or object on earth. 
Yes, she fondly contrives 
To believe that its “ hives” 

Is of earthly diseases the worst, 
And its tiniest ache 
Will induce her to wake 

All the night, beside Baby the First! 


Babies Second and Third 
Have no reason to “gird” 

At the motherly treatment they get; 
Babies Four, Five and Six, 
They are much indulged chicks, 

Each in turn is called “ma’s ’ickle pet!” 
But the babes who succeed 
Number One would, indeed, 

Pick a crow with mamma, if they durst, 
Could they guess how much less is 
The love she possesses 

For them, than for Kaby the First !—Judy. 


LITTLE FEET. 
Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand; 
Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of life’s mysterious land ; 


Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach tree blossoms 
In April's fragrant days— 

How can they walk among the briery tangles 
Edging the world's rough ways? 


Those rose-white feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman's load; 

Alas! since woman has the heaviest burden 
And walks the hardest road. 


Love, for awhile will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth and fair, 

Will cut away the brambles, letting only 
The roses blossom there ; 


But when the mother’s watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then? 


How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feet ? 

Into what dreary mazes will they wander? 
What dangers will they meet? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of sorrow's tearful shades ? 

Or find the upland slopes of peace and beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades ? 


Will they go toiling up ambition’s summit, 
The common world above? 

Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with love ? 


Some feet there be which walk life’s track unwounded, 
Which find but pleasant ways; 

Some hearts there be to which this world is only 
A round of happy days. 


Rut they are few. Many there are who wander 
Without a hope or friend, 

Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 


How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-eyed, 

Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude highway 
Stretches so strange and wide? 


Ah! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 
And pray that he who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 
2+ 
BRINGING UP CHILDREN. 

More and more there is growing up a disposition 
among parents to permit all matters of religious ob- 
servance to be with their offspring mere matters of 
choice or preference. Your child must learn French 
or German or drawing; but he shall learn his cate- 
chism and his Bible lesson and a reverent observance 
of God's holy day if he chooses, and not otherwise. 
A more dismal and irrational folly it is not easy to 
conceive of. I do not say that there may not have 
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been folly in another and in an opposite direction. 
But surely we can correct the excess without straight- 
way flying to an opposite and worse one. And so I 
plead with you, who are parents, to train your children 
to ways of reverent familiarity with God’s Word, 
God’s cause and God’s day.—Bishop Potter. 


“++ + + 


ROCKING THE BOYS TO SLEEP. 


I sit me down in the twilight cool 
Of a busy summer's day, 

And close my eyes, and live again 
The time so far away, 

When Eddie, and James, and John were here; 
And the tears to my eyes will creep, 

For I seem to sit in the old brown chair, 
A-rocking the boys to sleep. 


I bring John back from a home of wealth, 
Where fame and honor dwell, 

And sing, and rock him to sleep once more, 
More ‘happy than tongue can tell. 

I brave the storms on a shoreless sea 
Where tempest and surges sweep, 

And James is here, and I rock again 
“My wandering boy ” to sleep. 


I build a stair to the heavens tall, 
And reach in its sweet domain 

For little Eddie, and bring him back 
To my lonely home again; 

My throbbing heart is heavy now 
With a yearning strong and deep, 

As I smooth the curls of my only babe, 
And rock him once more to sleep. 


They say the old chair is useless now, 
’Tis creaking, and dull with age, 

And must be forever put aside, 
Like a well-learned, worn-out page. 

But the old brown chair sings a song to me, 
As it whispers of other years, 

As it tells of the roughened places smoothed, 
And murmurs of childish tears. 


Yes, the old chair tells in an undertone, 
Ina voice so creaking and old, . 
Of the comfort it gave through summer’s heat, 
As well as in winter’s cold; 
How those little dependent lives were soothed 
Through their childish sorrows deep, 
As it did its best to ease each pain, 
. While rocking the boys to sleep. 
—Gertrude M. Hood. 


+ + + 


HOW OUR GRANDMOTHERS BUILT A FIRE. 

The phosphorus match was introduced commer- 
cially in 1833, a little more than sixty years ago. Up 
to that time the only match was the sulphur match. 
This was a long splint of wood tipped with common, 
every-day sulphur. The wood selected for the splints 
was of a resinous character, and the splints were cut 
off by hand. Time, patience, and dry tinder were re- 
quired to light the old sulphur match. The sparks 
struck from the flint by the steel fell into the tinder, 
which was carbonized lint of cotton or linen. The 
tinder caught the spark, if the match-lighter was 


lucky, and presently the tinder would glow with 
enough heat to ignite the sulphur, and the match was 
ignited. Sometimes match paper, or touch paper, 
was used instead of tinder. This was a thick blot- 
ting paper, impregnated with saltpeter. 

An improvement on the tinder was the phosphorus 
bottle, a little vial in which a stick of phosphorus had 
been stirred with a red-hot wire, so that the inside of 
the bottle was coated with oxide of phosphorus. The 
bottle was kept tightly corked until it was desirable 
to light a match. Then the cork was quickly re- 
moved, the sulphur match was plunged in, and when 
it was withdrawn it was ablaze. The next improve- 
ment was the oxymuriate match. This was a minia- 
ture chemical laboratory, consisting of a little box 
with two apartments. In one was a bottle in which 
was some asbestos soaked in oil of vitriol. In other 
compartments were the matches. The splints, after 
having been dipped in sulphur, were coated with a 
paste made of chlorate of potash, gum, and sugar, 
and sometimes colored red, and the match, when 
plunged into the asbestos and oil of vitriol, was ig- 
nited. Then came the lucifer matches, or locofocos, 
which led up to all the varieties used to-day. 

Our young readers will hardly understand in all 
their particulars these old-fashioned ways of obtain- 
ing fire, but they will at least understand that fire 
making was a much more difficult matter in the times 
of our grandparents than it is now, when all we have 
to do is to “strike a match,” and, presto, the thing is 
done. The history of fire making is a very curious 
one.—Chicago Herald. 


+~+ + + + 


OVER THE HILLS. 


Over the hills and far away, 
A little boy steals from his morning play 
And under the blossoming apple tree 
He lies and he dreams of the things to be; 
Of battles fought and of victories won, 
Of wrongs o’erthrown and of great deeds done— 
Of the valor that he shall prove some day, 
Over the hills and far away— 
Over the hills and far away! 


Over the hills and far away, 
It’s O for the toil the livelong day ! 
But it mattered not to the soul aflame 
With a love for riches and power and fame! 
On, O man! while the sun is high— 
On to the certain joys that lie 
Yonder where blazeth the noon of day; 
Over the hills and far away— 
Over the hills and far away! 


Over the hills and far away, 
An old man lingers at close of day; 
Now that his journey is almost done, 
His battles fought and his victories won— 
The old-time honesty and truth, 
The trustfulness and the friends of youth, 
Home and mother—where are they? 
Over the hiils and far away— 

Over the years and far away! 

—Eugene Field. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, “‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


AN EVEN-SONG. 
If I could call you back for one brief hour 
It is at even-song that hour should be, 
When bells are chiming from an old gray tower 
Across the tranquil sea. 


Just when the fields are sweet and cool with dew, 
Just when the last gold lingers in the west, 
Would I recall you to the world you knew 
Before you went to rest. 


And where the starry jasmine hides the wall 
We two would stand together once again. 
I know your patience—I would tell you all 
My taie of love and pain. 


And you would listen, with your tender smile, 
Tracing the line upon my tear-worn face, 
And finding, even for a little while, 
Our earth a weary place. 


Only one little hour! And then once more 
The bitter word, farewell, beset with fears, 
And all my pathway darkened, as before, 
With shades of lonely years. 


Far better, dear, that you, unfelt, unseen, 
Should hover near me in the quiet air 

And draw my spirit through this mortal screen 
Your higher life to share. 


I would not call you back and yet—ah, me— 
Faith is so weak and human love so strong 
That sweet it seems to think what might be 
This hour at even-song.— London Sun. 


¢ + 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH. 

The church is the friend and the helper of man- 
kind. It stands ever ready to minister to man in his 
need. It answers to his desire to worship, and to his 
love of fellowship. Upon the other side, it is an or- 
ganized opportunity for doing good—the promoter 
and director of unselfish impulses. There are two 
classes of people to whom the church should be dear 
—those who receive help in their need, and those 
who find an opening for helping others. The church 
stands ready to relieve the distressed, to comfort 
those who mourn, to befriend the friendless. As 
of old the fugitive took refuge in the sanctuary and 
was safe while he clung to the horns of the altar, so 
the church to-day is ready to protect the unfortunate 


and the defenseless. The church is not able to 
perfect human society, for it cannot work miracles. 
Nevertheless, there is no oppressed, no needy, no 
sinful soul, that may not appeal to the church for 
help, as of old wretched sufferers came to the 
Master, in their misery crying out * Have mercy on 
us!” And who will maintain that the church is 
dead in worldliness and sloth and apathy? Are not 
its workers to be found in every community, with 
hearts tender with pity, with faces shining with love, 
with hands eager to help, with feet swift upon 
errands of mercy? Are there not sisters of charity 
abroad and brothers of charity, not alone in the 
habit of the convent, but in the garb of common 
life >—Rev. G. W. Carney. 
THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 

The germ of Christian life was planted in the 
garden of Eden. It hasthreaded its way through all 
time—through patriarchs, judges, warriors, kings and 
prophets, and good, humble souls—in all as the 
spirit of prophecy, the testimony of Jesus—as faith 
in God. And all its way it has come, unrecorded, as 
a great power—a stone cut out without hands—at 
last to overcome all the kingdoms of the earth by its 
irresistible control, as the mighty power of God—an 
all-subduing influence. All Empires have crumbled 
before it, or lived by it. The course of Providence, 
the directing hand of God, the Divinity shaping and 
ordering the minds and hearts and destinies of indi- 
viduals and families and Nations, is the overruling 
Power that governs mankind. We may see a part 
of its way, and see what seems to be causes and 
effects, after they have done their work. ‘The salt of 
the earth that purifies and preserves and gives life 
to the human race is the Spiric of the living God. 
We cannot trace or follow its way or define or locate 
it. We only recognize it in the divine quality of 
mercy and truth, that reveals itself in all that pro- 
ceeds from the heart of the good man and woman. 
It is an agency that fits ere you can point the place. 
But it has left men better. It is a spirit too delicate 
to obey the earthly commands of this world. You 
cannot photograph it. You cannot measure it. You 
cannot bind its sweet influences. It shrinks from 
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publicity. It hides itself from all worldly notice. Its 


fastness is the heart of the humble and contrite. It 
drops as the rain; it distills as the dew; it accom- 
plishes the will of Heaven.—Christian Advocate. 


@ ¢ 
FOLDED IN. 


If we could do more for the world’s great King— 
The lilies and sparrows and I— 

Could make the blossoming time more long, 

Could sing more often the clear, sweet song, 
More helpfully live and die. 


If we could do more of the world’s great work 
That waits on the land and the sea, 
It would not be so strange that through sense and 
through sleep 
The highest should love and so lovingly keep 
The lilies and sparrows and me. 
If we were as the world’s great sun— 
The lilies and sparrows and I— 
If we were as much in the world’s great plan, 
As full of healing aid strength to man, 
As great and as gracious and high; 
If earth would droop when we go away, 
Would die when we shall be dead, 
It would not be so strange that the Father of all 
Should notice the petals and feathers that fall, 
Should number the hairs on my head. 
Not for our own little worth—ah, no! 
The lilies’ and sparrows’ and mine— 
Surely not for our own wee worth, 
But because His Fatherhood folds the whole earth, 
We are wrapped in that love divine. 
The beautiful truth is too old to be strange, 
Too sweet ever silent to be, 
That the Lord of our lords holds in tenderest care 
And the King of our kings in his bosom doth bear 
The lilies and sparrows and me. 


—U nidentified. 
++ + + + 


THE EVERLASTING ARMS. 

One of the sweetest passages in the Bible is this 
one: “Underneath are the everlasting arms.” It is 
not often preached from, because it is felt to be so 
much richer and touching than anything we min- 
isters can say about it. But what a vivid idea it 
gives of the Divine support! The first idea of in- 
fancy is of resting in arms which maternal love 
never allows to get weary. Sick room experiences 
confirm the impression when we have seen a feeble 
mother or sister lifted from the bed of pain by the 
stronger ones of the household. In the case of our 
Heavenly Father the arms are felt, but not seen. 
The invisible secret support comes to the soul in its 
hours of weakness or trouble; for God knoweth our 
feebleness, He remembers that we are but dust.—Dr. 
Theodore Cuyler. 

+++ + 

We all, in turn, must face our forlorn hours of sad- 
dest bereavement. For us all, sooner or later, our 
house must be left unto us desolate. But % 
these natural sorrows are, and are meant to be, full 
of blessedness ; the light of God shining upon them 
transmutes them into heavenly gold. The wounds 


which God makes, God heals. The fire which 
kindles the grains of frankincense upon His altar, at 
the same time brings out their fragrancy. All that 
He sends, if borne submissively, becomes rich in 
mercy. Upon the troubled soul which seeks Him, 
His consolations increase “with the gentleness of a 
sea which caresses the shore it covers.”—Dean 


Farrar. 


DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY. 

The family is not only divine in its origin, but it 
has a common life and character. We must look for 
the unit of society, not in the individual, but in the 
family. Weshould be grateful for what philosophers, 
reformers, and martyrs have done to vindicate indi- 
vidual rights and emphasize individual duties. But 
just now there is need of bringing into fuller promi- 
nence that other truth which complements and modi- 
fies this, viz.: that we are not mere individual units. 
By a power which we cannot control, our lives are 
merged into the life of the family, the church, the na- 
tion, and the race. Such a truth carries with it both 
privilege and peril, and sets before us opportunities 
of the most far-reaching consequences.—Rev. Stephen 
W. Dana. 


THE VOICE OF HEAVEN. 


O’er the weary, untilled meadows, 
O’er the fields of uncut grain, 

Through the dells and mossy shadows, 
Comes a tone of love and pain ; 

Like a breath from out the blue, 

Here it calling, calling you. 


Yea, Incarnate Love is sighing, 
Soul, be swift and meek to hear! 
In its tenderness undying 
Like an angel’s pitying tear ; 
Flute-like, stealing from the blue, 
Hear it calling, calling you! 


Few the reapers, worn and weary, 
Singing in the twilight dim: 
“In the Christ-like naught is dreary; 
Sweet is labor—done for Him!” 
Through the quivering crystal blue 
Hear him calling, calling you! 


You He needs, and you He seeketh; 
Yours the heart warmth He would win ; 

Yours to hasten when He speaketh, 
Yours to feel His peace within. 

Nearer bends the tender blue; 

He is calling, calling you ! 


Sweet among the dewy grasses 
Morning songs arise to Him ; 
Leave the wearisome morasses, 
Leave the sunken swamps of sin! 
Seek His grace, who, through the blue, 
Still is ca'ling, calling you! 


Light of heaven, incessant drifting 
Down upon the golden grain! 
Brings a solemn, sweet uplifting, 
Whose the Jabor, his the gain. 
Christ repayeth! Seek the blue, 
Answer Him who calleth you! 
—The Churchman. 
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LITERARY COOKING. 
How to Cook Novels, Make Theologicai Soups, Society Hash 
and Pious Puddings. 

It is the “living present” that alone con- 
cerns the callow fledging author of to-day, and his 
work would be much simplified and made more 
readily marketable if a guide were available. No 
sooner has the youthful writer discovered that he can 
make the verb agree with its nominative in number 
and person with comparative ease that he leaps to 
hasty conclusion that he is a born genius. This is 
the most critical time in his life, and it is precisely at 
this period that the guide becomes a desideratum. 
His prepositions may govern the objective case with 
painful regularity. The verb ‘“‘to be” may have the 
same case after it as before it, in quite a normal 
fashion, and yet his book may provoke contemptuous 
language from the irate critics, and prove a dead 
failure from the want of a little reasonable guidance. 
In default of a regularly framed guide of the kind in- 
dicated, the following hints may be useful. 


* 


HOW TO COOK NOVELS. 

Scotch Broth—Take one old woman in a country 
village—Scottish by preference, but if you don’t 
know anything about Scotland it doesn’t matter. 
She must have a cottage with a window in it, and as 
she should be a confirmed invalid, the whole world, 
of course, must pass before this window. There 
mnust also be a kail yard in the vicinity to give local 
color and smell. The village heroes and heroines 
may be anybody, provided they have no traces of 
originality. Care must be taken to remove the 
faintest suspicion of a regular plot from the story, or 
the broth will be spoiled beyond remedy. The 
family potato, the village pump, the kirk door, and 
the tavern, are to be shredded small and mixed well 
through the pot so that they do not interfere with 
each other. To give the proper Scotch flavor it is 
necessary to cultivate the art of misspelling cor- 
rectly ; but this becomes easy to the ignorant young 
writer. His chief danger will be the temptation to 
spell difficult words of one syllable in the ordinary 
fashion. The best plan is to spell these words in 
any way that is certainly not English and they will 
pass for Scotch with most readers. A few tears 
added discreetly will neutralize any tendency to 
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“Scotch wut,” which is always dangerous. The 
mixture is specially agreeable to English palates. 
Serve up in one volume, crown octavo, six shillings. 

New Irish Stew.—This is a great improvement 
upon the old-fashioned Irish dishes provided by ex- 
tinct writers like Maria Edgeworth, Samuel Lover, 
and Charles Lever. These were either too pathetic 
or too mirth-provoking. The new Irish stew has 
neither of these qualities. Take a dreary strip of 
bog land in a deserted part of the wilds of Con- 
naught, with a broken-down mud cabin and a few 
drills of “ peeyaties”"—the newest form of this much- 
dismembered word. The hero must be a melan- 
choly wretch, innocent of the slightest gleam of 
humor, with an objection to rent of any kind and a 
tendency to mitigated Fenianism under the name of 
Irish Home Rule. A Romish priest may be thrown 
in, but great care must be taken to select the very 
dryest specimen of the kind that can be found. Itis 
not necessary to have a heroine; but, if desired, a 
barefooted slip of a girl (always ostentatiously re- 
ferred to as “the colleen”) may be used, provided 
there is nothing interesting about her. A drunken 
squabble at a lonely inn may be introduced accord- 
ing to taste, but it must not be in any way amusing. 
The ingredients for this stew are so inexpensive that 
it may be produced for about three-and-six per 
volume. 

Society Hash—A very popular dish, and easily 
made out of commonplace materials. Take selected 
portions of the Ten Commandments, and chop them 
up fine for flavoring. Young literary cooks find 
much difficulty at first in deciding which of the Com- 
mandments should be chosen for trituration so as to 
make a spicy mixture. Following the methods of 
certain French chefs, the Seventh Commandment has 
lately been much affected by English novelists, and 
it certainly affords a strong savor, quite to the taste 
of the lax morality of our time. The socialistic 
variety of this dish includes “his ox, or his ass, or 
anything that is thy neighbor's.” The other ingredi- 
ents for society hash are unimportant. They may 
consist of broken scraps of the Third, Sixth, and 
Eighth Commandments, judiciously mixed. A mod- 
ern novel which does not contain a fair proportion of 
swearing, a fragment of murder, and a goodly share 
of fraud, is destined to speedy death. 

Theological Soupe-Maigre.—This is a dish which re- 
quires very careful cooking, for if undone it is in- 
sipid, while if overdone it is emetic. The most suc- 
cessful method is as follows: Take a young curate 
of studious propensities, who has read Rousseau, 
Tom Paine, and Shelley, without having the faintest 
idea of what these writers mean, and whose mind is 
a hopeless muddle of atheism, the rights of man, and 
free love. He must be placed in a position where he 
can air his ignorance without restraint—as a mis- 
sionary to Central Africa, or as the curate-in-charge 
of an agricultural English parish, where neither 
savage nor clodhopper can reply to his sophisms. 
The skillful novelist has unlimited opportunities for 
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“padding out” to three volumes by inserting long 
quotations from forgotten authors, whose theories 
have been exploded long ago. As this concoction 
appeals to a very limited circle, it is necessarily ex- 
pensive, three volumes usually costing about a 
guinea and a half. 

Pious Pudding.—To one good young man with an 
interest in foreign missions add one religious young 
woman, teacher in a Sunday school, who devotes her 
life to the collection of subscriptions for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. The devout dialogues of these two 
characterless characters may be diluted with an un- 
limited admixture of quotations from tracts of a per- 
fectly harmless kind. This pudding may be recom- 
mended as absolutely non-intoxicating and a very 
mild stimulant. It is quite within the range of mod- 
erate incomes, and rarely exceeds, crown octavo, 
three-and-six.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Pickep Up in THE FAmiLy LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Appetite for Olives. 

California olives are at a premium. Last year’s 
crop is already exhausted and the grocers are unable 
to supply their customers. 

So great has become the consumption of pickled 
California olives within the last few years that the 
supply is entirely inadequate for the demand. The 
amount of olives prepared for the market this year 
was double that of last year. The crop was handled 
and pickled during the months of December and 
January. It was ready for the market in February, 
and in less than six months it is entirely exhausted. 

Within the last two weeks Secretary Filcher of the 
State Board of Trade has received numerous letters 
from the grocers of this city and of the towns in the 
interior asking where ripe pickled California olives 
could be secured. Secretary Filcher put himself in 
communication with the various large growers of the 
State, but he has received no encouraging word. 

One of the largest grocery firms of this city heard 
there was a small consignment of olives in Santa 
Barbara county. Application was immediately made 
to the Board of Trade to lend its assistance in secur- 
ing this consignment. These olives are of inferior 
quality, yet the grocers are eager to secure them. 

People who learn to like the California olives are 
not satisfied and will not eat the imported one. The 
California olives are not pickled when green, as are 
the olives in Europe which are exported. They are 
tender and have more flavor. 

“ There’s no use trying to persuade people to take 
the imported brand,” said Secretary Filcher recently. 


“ They won't listen to you. That’s what makes the 
whole situation so unpleasant for the grocers. They 
can’t fill their orders, and people can’t understand 
why. 

“Until within the last year or two American 
people knew nothing of ripe, pickled olives. They 
were used to eating the green ones. The increase in 
the consumption of olives has been somewhat won- 
derful within the last year, and California does not 
now raise and pickle a sufficient amount to supply 
the demand. 

“Samples of our olives have gone East, and I am 
constantly in receipt of letters asking where Cali- 
fornia olivescan be had. California has never been 
able to fill any of the large orders from the East. 
Our own grocers, knowing the call for them, are not 
slow in securing the entire supply. A few small 
private orders of this year’s crop went East, but they 
did not amount to much. When the hotel men were 
here I was besieged with them, asking where they 
could order consignments.”—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


Scolding Housekeepers. 

Order sometimes works with combativeness or 
combativeness works with order; and if other per- 
sons are untidy, it stirs up the indignation and the 
severity of the one whose order is offended, and then 
we expect to hear sharp talk and scolding. A good 
man will sometimes be met at the door, and his at- 
tention called to the scraper and the door mat, and, 
although he may be comparatively neat, as men 
average, yet his wife will berate him for wearing her 
patience quite out. The furniture is too good for 
him to sit on; his outside clothes must be changed ; 
and altogether he is made to feel very much not at 
home in his own house. Children trained under 
such dyspeptical, nervous irritation by an orderly 
mother will be rendered peevish, and home will 
seem like an undesirable place to them, while the 
mother complains that she spends her whole life in 
putting things in order and picking up after the rest. 
Such a woman will desire to have the furniture in the 
house fixed as though it were fastened down, as 
chairs are sometimes fastened down on piazzas of 
summer hotels, so that they cannot be carried off and 
displaced. Where chairs are not fastened, boarders 
will sometimes carry them on the lawns and sit there 
the whole evening and tell stories, and at bedtime 
they go into the house leaving the chairs to be 
bedewed with the tears of night. 

A housekeeper is sometimes so fretful and disa- 
greeable that the husband and the sons are glad to 
spend an evening anywhere else rather than to be at 
home, greatly to the sadness of the mother, who finds 
a growing estrangement in the affection of her hus- 
band, and her sons becoming dissipated. Such 
women find it troublesome to keep servants. They 
scold and berate them because everything is not 
kept as nicely as they think it ought to be kept, and 
everything about the house seems to be frozen and 
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set, so that a spirited servant will soon seek a new 
situation where she can live in peace and not be 
scolded and scored all the time for the neglect of 
frivolous duties.—Nelson Lizer. 


Housekeeping Time Savers. 

Orderly, systematic work is the great time-saver in 
housekeeping, as is every other vocation in life. 

A written programme, of which the following is 
suggestive, of the order in which the regular daily 
work is to be done, kept where it will serve as a con- 
stant reminder, will aid greatly in the establishment 
of habits of method in one’s work: 

1. Make the fire; fill the tea-kettle and reservoirs. 
Polish the stove, when needed. 

2. Dust the kitchen, which should have been left 
clean and in good order the night before. Wash the 
hands preparatory to getting breakfast, as it is always 
essential to have the hands and finger nails clean 
before handling foods and cooking utensils. 

3. Get breakfast. 

4. Make any preparations for dinner which may 
require early attention. 

5. Wash dishes, including dish towels; clean 
sinks, hoppers, and garbage receptacles, if any. 

6. Extras. Under this division may be arranged 
different duties for regular days; as, for example, 
one day each week may be devoted to extra cleaning 
of cupboards, reservoirs, ovens, etc.; two other days 
to washing and cleaning the refrigerator, extra scour- 
ing of utensils and faucets, cleaning of lights, wood- 
work, walls, windows, and cellar, all of which require 
more or less of the housekeeper’s attention, though 
not always demanding daily care. 

7. Put the kitchen to rights. This should be done 
after every meal before leaving the kitchen. At the 
close of the day’s work everything should be left in 
perfect order. 

It is desirable to have the housework so planned 
that work which must be done regularly each week, 
as baking, washing, and ironing, shall have its own 
appointed day arranged as best suits the needs and 
convenience of the household. There is always a 
best way of performing even the simplest of house- 
hold details ; seek out this most advantageous method 
and save time by employing it.—Mrs. E. E. Kellogg 
in Good Health. 


Not a Great Success. 
Notwithstanding the thousands of certified cooks 
turned out of the cookery schools, if an advertise- 
ment is inserted in a newspaper offering employment 
to one of them, with a yearly salary of two hundred 
dollars—first-rate pay in England,—not more than 
ten will answer, of which one-half will be found 
totally inefficient. Almost all of the certificated 
female graduates from cookery schools expect to 
emerge at once as full-blown lecturers upon culinary 
science. They do not realize the presumption of at- 
tempting to teach others that of which they know 
little or nothing. “Ida Cameron” is disposed to re- 
gard with disfavor English cookery schools as at 
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present conducted. She asserts that a prerequisite 
to success in these establishments is that the pupil 
shall have a year’s practical training in a kitchen as 
assistant in the general work of cookery. An intel- 
ligent girl, with such a beginning, will learn more 
in three months than the ordinary pupil in a culinary 
school in three years. The writer quoted ridicules 
the assumption of these so-called certificated cooks, 
that they will demean themselves by accepting em- 
ployment in domestic service, when their brothers 
suffer no loss of caste in becoming carpenters or any 
other mechanics. So great is the demand for compe- 
tent female cooks in England that passably skillful 
graduates of cookery schools are absolutely certain, 
through the practical exercise of their profession, to 
find themselves financially independent in a very 
few years, with no loss of “social position.” What 
applies to England is equally applicable to the United 
States, where cookery schools are almost as numer- 
ous, with the added advantage that the pay of a 
good cook is three times or more larger here, with no 
increased cost for personal maintenance. 


From EVverRyBuopy’s TABLE, Swepr Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


HOW TO TREAT FRUIT. 
Cleverness in Serving Makes the Difference Between the 
Artistic and the Commonplace. 

The selection of fruit is as important as the serving 
of it. Knowledge in this, as in all things, is of pri- 
mary importance. Over-ripe fruits are as bad as under- 
ripe ones. How to distinguish between them comes 
only with experience and a desire to learn. Having 
secured those of good quality, it is in the second- 
ary art of serving that you can prove yourself mistress 
of your menage. It is an inviolate rule that all fresh 
fruits are better for being cold. Watermelons, canta- 
loupes and grapes are not fit toeat unless thoroughly 
chilled, and all other sorts are improved quite fifty 
per cent. by standing in the refrigerator a few hours 
before serving time. A watermelon should be kept 
on ice at least twelve hours before it is eaten, and it 
may be made to look its very best by placing it on a 
bed of grape, fig or mulberry leaves. To transform 
it into a distinguished dessert, halve the melon, re- 
move as many of the seeds as practicable, and pour 
a pint of champagne into the holes left vacant; then 
fill them with small bits of ice chopped to fit. 

Pineapple should always be served in a glass dish 
either cut in thin, round slices, or into cubes sprinkled 
with sugar. One gill of white wine to a quart of the 
fruit will improve it immensely. 

Currants make an extremely pretty effect if dip- 
ped in bunches in the beaten white of an egg and 
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then in sugar. Let the coating get thoroughly dry 
before serving. 

Cordial of some kind is an excellent accessory to 
cut-up peaches, when cream for one reason or another 
is objectionable. Remember always that if allowed 
to stand after being pared they will grow dark. 

Any good, firm berry or fruit served with broken 
ice is most appetizing. To arrange this properly fill 
the center of a large glass dish with cracked ice; 
then lay fresh leaves around it, making a handsome 
bed on which to place the bunches or clusters. 

A southern fashion of serving bananas may be new 
to many housewives. Slice a sufficient quantity of 
good, ripe ones; sugar them slightly, deluge them 
with whipped cream and sprinkle them with a grating 
of nutmeg to taste.—New York Journal. 


THE LUSCIOUS MELON. 
For Dessert, Entree or Relish. 
MELON FRITTERS. 


Soak slices of melon in sherry and sugar for half 
an hour or longer. Make a batter of one cupful 
of flour sifted into a bowl, a saltspoonful of sugar; 
separate two eggs and add the yolks tothe flour mix- 
ture, with one tablespoonful of melted butter and 
half a cupful of milk; beat the whites of the eggs 
light and add last, beating the mixture very hard be- 
tore stirring inthe white. Drain the pieces of soaked 
melon, dip them in the batter, and fry them in smok- 
ing hot lard until they are golden brown. Dust the 


fritters with powdered sugar or serve the following 
sauce with them: Stir together half a cupful of 
powdered sugar, one heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
and one teaspoonful of flour. Gradually stir in half 
a cupful of boiling water, place over the fire, and cook 
until clear, stirring all the while; add the strained 
juice of one lemon and serve. 


MELON CREAM. 


Peel the fruit and remove the seeds; slice the fruit 
and put it into a preserving kettle. To one good- 
sized melon add half a pound of granulated sugar 
and cook until the fruit is soft. Add a quarter of an 
ounce of gelatine which has been soaking in a very 
little cold water, and rub the mixture through a sieve 
and flavor with a tablespoonful of wine. When the 
mixture is cool beat it with a whip until it is light, 
then beat in a generous quart of whipped cream and 
pile upon a glass dish and serve very cold. 


BAKED MELONS. 


Pick out cantaloupes or muskmelons that are not 
quite ripe, peel them, cut in halves, and take out 
the seeds. Fill the space with chopped apples and 
prunes, allowing one good sized apple to half a 
dozen prunes. Chop them together, and stir into 
them the juice of half a lemon, three tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, and a dash of cinnamon, mace, and 
ginger. Put the filled half lemons in a baking dish 
partly filled with water, place the dish in a moderate 
oven, and bake about forty minutes. Serve the 
baked melon cold.—New York Sun. 


Foreign Gorrespondence 


FASHIONS IN LONDON AND PARIS. 
Hints for Fall Wear. 


Lonpon, August 10, 1896. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The changes which have taken place in the fash- 
ions lately have not been so marked as they gener- 
ally are at the commencement of a new season, but 
there are several indications of sensible innovations 
which will shortly be seen on the smartest gowns. 
Cloth and serge gowns which are suitable for travel- 
ing, the seaside and early autumn wear are much less 
full round the feet and are in every respect becoming 
flatter and more like the tailor-made skirts, which 
were worn before the wide fluted skirts became fash- 
ionable. In addition to this very sensible decrease 
in the width, all cloth and material skirts will be worn 
much shorter, and those which are now being made 
in Paris are some inches off the ground. Every one 
should follow a sensible fashion as soon as it makes 
its appearance, and these changes in the form of 
walking skirts are the most practical that have been 
for some time past. 

Coat and skirt costumes will be more worn than 
ever, for in Paris the most elegantly dressed women 
hardly wear anything else out of doors excepting for 
the races and fétes, where dressy gowns are neces- 
sary. This shows their good taste and their good 
sense, for, after all, nothing is more really suitable 
for outdoor wear than a neat tailor-made costume, 
and this need not by any means be severe and unat- 
tractive, for all sorts of pretty facings are used on the 
revers and cuffs, and the daintiest of fronts in chiffon, 
lace and delicate colored silk can all be utilized for 
smartening up a plain costume, and making it really 
dressy enough for visiting and all the ordinary pur- 
poses of life for out of doors. 

The sleeves of coats and jackets in the autumn will 
be comparatively small, and every one who is order- 
ing cloth or serge gowns will do well to make a note 
of this, for the tight-fitting dress sleeve is quickly 
working its way into favor, and very few large ones 
are now seen at smart functions where the creations 
of the great dressmaking forms are seen in the great- 
est number and to the best advantage. 

Short capes will continue to be worn, but there is a 
distinct tendency to hold them in to the waist at the 
back, and also to fit them into the waist in front by 
means of tight fitting waistcoats underneath, and 
these are usually embroidered or braided to contrast 
with the plainness of the outer cape (Fig. 1 and 2). 
In silk or satin, especially, there are more fitting 
models, and as the season advances black velvet and 
velours will be made up in the same style, but circu- 
lar capes will still be worn, so any one who prefers 
this form of garment may adhere to it for at least one 
more season without any fear of being out of date. 
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Jackets for outdoor wear will, however, be more in 
the latest fashion than any sort of mantle with cape 
sleeves, and many of these will be beautifully em- 
broidered and braided in conventional designs. A 


Fic. 2. 


lovely Paris coa: in the Louis XI style is made of 
pale fawn-faced cloth embroidered round one edge 
and up the right side of the front, which crosses over 
to the left, with fine appliques of velvet of a slightly 
darker shade, edged 
with cord to match, in 
which threads of gold 
tinsel are woven. The 
sleeves are quite mod- 
4 erate in size, and they 
t have embroidery to 
& match near the shoul- 
e der. This elegant 
} model is lined with 
pale pink brocade, and 
it can be worn either 
with a skirt to match 
or over other gowns 
as a separate gar- 
ment. (Fig. 3) 

A charming dress 
for traveling, or early 
autumn wear, is made 
of blue serge with 
sleeves and a full 
blouse bodice of silk in rich Paisley colorings. The 
skirt is quite plain, without flutes at the sides, and 
over the silk bodice is worn a smart little zouave of 
serge with large square revers of dead white silk, 
which are embroidered at the edges with fine tinsel 
cords in Oriental colorings, which reproduce the 
shades in the silk trimmings. (Fig. 4.) 

Broad waist bands of black satin ribbon will be 
worn on almost any kind of dress, but those who do 
not find wide {belts becoming may finish off their 
bodices with bands of ribbon about two and a half 
inches wide, and these should be finished off at the 
back with long narrow bows, some of which must 
stand up and others hang down on to the skirt. Some 
of these fashionable bows are so long that they almost 
reach the center of the back, and all appear to be held 


in by the waist belt. Bodices are either quite short, 
ending at the waist with a belt, or else they have 
very short basques, and many of these will be quite 
flat without flutes of any description, especially in 
faced cloths, which 
will be very much 
worn out of doors as 
soon as thin summer 
frocks are put on one 
side. For more 
dressy occasions, 
after muslin and 
grass lawns, which 
are only suitable for 
hot weather, blue and 
white foulards in 
bold and strikingly 
original designs are 
more popular in Paris 
than anything else, 
and these are 
trimmed with creamy 
guipure lace and fin- 
ished with the broad, 
black satin belts al- 
ready mentioned. 

Narrow black vel- 
vet trimmings will be 
much used, both in 
millinery and for . 
dress trimmings, and Fic. 4. 
the newest hats have crowns which spread out at the 
top. Some of these are extremely small at the brim, 
as, of course, they are not in- 
tended to fit on the head, and 
they increase in size till they look 
almost like funnels. Another 
fashionable hat is in the boat 
shape with a curled up brim, 
and this is simply trimmed with 
black ribbon velvet, some lisse 
or lace rosettes, and large, 
drooping feathers, which are 
rs now taking the place of straight 
aigrettes, and will be much used in the autumn on 
the smartest millinery. 

White gloves are not so popular as they were, and 
pale tints of lemon, biscuit and light fawn are super- 
seding them. 

Lonpoy, E. C. F. C. CHAPPELL. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

A shameless woman is the worst of men.—Edward 
Young. 

As soon as women are ours, we are no longer their’s.— 
Michael de Montaigne 

There is a woman at the beginning of all great things. — 
Alphonse de Lamartine. 

The tears of a young widow lose their bitterness when 
wiped by the hands of love.-—Anonymous. 
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CELERY. 

The common celery is a native of Great Britain. 
In its wild state it has a strong, disagreeable taste 
and smell, and is known as smadlage. By cultivation 
it becomes more mild and sweet. It is usually eaten un- 
cooked as a salad herb, or introduced into soups as a 
flavoring. In its raw state, it is difficult of digestion. 

Celery from the market may be kept fresh for some 
time by wrapping the bunches in brown paper, sprink- 
ling them with water, then wrapping them in a damp 
cloth and putting in some cool, dark place. 

CELERY SALAD.—Break the stems apart, cut off all 
green portions, and after washing well put in cold water 
for an hour or so before serving. 

STEWED CELERY.—Cut the tender inner parts of celery 
heads into pieces about a finger long. The outer and 
more fibrous stalks may be saved to season soups. Put 
in a stewpan, and add sufficient water to cover; then 
cover the pan closely, and set it where it will just simmer 
for an hour, or until the celery is perfectly tender. When 
cooked, add a pint of rich milk, part cream if you have it, 
salt to taste, and when boiling, stir in a tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed smooth in alittle milk. Boil up once and serve. 

STEWED CELERY, No. 2.—Cut the white part of fine 
heads of celery into small pieces, blanch in boiling water, 
turn into a colander, and drain. Heat a cup and a half of 
milk to boiling in a stewpan; add the celery, and stew 
gently until tender. Remove the celery with a skimmer, 
and stir into the milk the beaten yolks of two eggs and 
one-half cupful of cream. Cook until thickened; pour 
over the celery and serve. 

CELERY WITH TOMATO SAUCE.—Prepare the celery as 
in the preceding recipe, and cook until tender in a small 
quantity of boiling water. Drain in a colander, and for 
three cupfuls of stewed celery prepare a sauce with a pint 
of stewed tomato, heated to boiling and thickened with a 
tablespoonful of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold water. 

If desired, add a half cupful of thincream. Turn over 
the celery, and serve hot. 

CELERY AND PoTaTo HaAsH.—To three cupfuls of cold 
boiled or baked potato, chopped rather ‘fine, add one cup- 
ful of cooked celery, minced. Put intoa shallow saucepan 
with cream enough to moisten well, and salt to season. 
Heat to boiling, tossing and stirring so that the whole will 
be heated throughout, and serve hot.—Science in the 
Kitchen. 


COOKING MEATS. 

A general rule for cooking meats, no difference 
how you cook them, is that the cooking must begin 
with a temperature of at least 212°, or the tempera- 
ture of boiling water, if you wish to produce a tender 
product, appetizing and digestible. This temperature 
must be maintained for about five minutes, after 
which it should be lowered to about 180° or 200° 
Fahrenheit, and left to simmer until the meat is ten- 
der. It makes no difference how long it takes to pro- 


duce this result. That is the proper way to cook 
meats, and the rule should govern the boiling, broil- 
ing, or roasting processes. In roasting, broiling, or 
frying, we must bear in mind that if the heat is too 
great we will develop a most unpleasant flavor. If 
you raise the temperature above 370° the fat will be 
decomposed, and this is not at all desirable. 

Boiling meat is far preferable to frying it, either for 
the sick or the well. The rule must here be followed 
of plunging the meat into boiling water, allowing it 
to continue for about five minutes, and then move 
the vessel to the back of the stove where the contents 
will simmer at the temperature of about 185°. The 
plunging of the meat into the boiling water seals up 
the surface, coagulates the albumen on the outer sur- 
face, and thus preserves intact the middle portion of 
the meat.—Dietetic Gazette. 


COOKING SALT PORK. 

Pork BAKED WITH APPLE.—Cut a pound of salt pork 
in thin slices and freshen in cold water brought to a boil. 
Take two tart apples, an onion, and half a dozen potatoes; 
pare them all and slice. Mix all together with the pork in 
a baking tin, season with black pepper, add water to barely 
cover, and bake for two hours. 

SALT PoRK WITH PEAS.—Cut a pound of pork in slices, 
and these in large dice. Have ready a pint of split peas 
soaked over night in cold water. A carrotcut in dice may 
also be added. Simmer all together for two hours. Rice 
may be used instead of peas. 

Peas IANADA.—Cut a quarter of a pound of fat bacon 
or salt pork into small dice; put it in the pot, with an 
onion or two leeks, sliced fine, and fry for ten minutes, 
stirring often; add a pint of split peas, soaked, and four 
quarts of water. Boil until reduced to a pulp or purée. 
Rub it through a coarse sieve; add a little grated cracker, 
and simmer for a few minutes. Then serve. A bunch of 
sweet herbs may be simmered with it. 

PoRK WITH PiG’s LiverR.—Cut in dice a quarter of a 
pound of fat pork or bacon, witha pound of fresh pig’s 
liver. Fry the pork lightly, then add the liver; season 
with salt and pepper, and fry for five minutes. Add a 
pint of boiling water and a pound of turnips, cut in small 
dice. Simmer for an hour. Most delicious with mush- 
rooms instead of the turnips.—Country Gentleman. 


COMMON WHITE FLOUR. 

The gluten, which is the life-giving principle, is in 
the foolishly fashionable white flour entirely left out. 
There is no food so worthless for which there is so 
little compensation for eating as common white flour, 
and it is time that we considered the consequences it 
is silently entailing upon us, and upon our children 
and our children’s children; and if we will continue 
thus to sin against our own bodies, it is cruel to feed 
our children upon so imperfect a food, entailing im- 
perfect development, physical degeneration, and dis- 
ease upon them. Place the entire wheat bread upon 
the tables, and the children whose instincts of taste 
have not been vitiated by habit will soon convince 
one that it is a natural, wholesome, and healthful 
food, and to one’s own taste all other breads will soon 
seem flat, insipid, and unsatisfying.—Health Culture. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


Two men—one rich, the other poor ; 
The poor lay at the rich man’s door, 
The rich amid his goodly store: 
So was it here. 
Of these two men the Scriptures say: 
“In purple robes the rich man lay; 
His fare was sumptuous every day, 
And everywhere. 


“ Attendants on the rich man wait, 
The courtiers of his pomp and state; 
The lazar waiting at his gate 
All friendless lay. 
The poor man at the rich man’s doors 
Sought but the fragments of his stores; 


The dogs were kind, and licked his sores, 


From day to day.” 


We are not told the rich man’s name, 

But only of his earthly claim, 

His wealth, and his unworthy fame, 
And sumptuous fare. 

The poor man’s name is in all lands; 

Writ in the Book of Life it stands; 

Upon His forehead and His hands— 
*Tis graven there ! 


They lived, they died —we all must die; 
The rich in gorgeous pomp did lie ; 
Beneath some gilded canopy 

He slept his sleep. 
The beggar on his bed, forlorn, 
His body wearied, wasted, worn, 
His soul by angel hands is borne 

For God to keep. 


Bright angels bear light souls away 
To realms of light and endless day; 
The stony heart to heavy clay, 
Too great a load. 
Thus, he who craved the crumbs that fell 
Awoke in heaven’s high festival ; 
The other oped his eyes in hell, 
Far, far from God. 


Between those worlds vast spaces are; 
But, as the gates are left ajar, 
They see each other from afar, 

From thence to there. 
And there behold the poor man’s bliss ! 
More joy in that world than in this; 
The fulness of that joy was his, 

God’s love to share. 


Safe harbor, and the voyage o’er ; 
Fair haven of the peaceful shore; 
Soft “‘ bosom,” never troubled more, 

All peace and rest ; 
Where pains of earth are past and gone; 
Hunger and thirst no more are known ; 
The toil and weary travel done, 

Forever blest. 


The rich man saw, through yonder gate, 
The poor man’s joy and blissful state ; 


*Mid burning thirsts and wailing sighs, 

And from the death that never dies, 

The rich man’s voice from Hades cries, 
In pain and fear. 


He that the very crumbs denied 
“Give but one cooling drop!’ now cried. 
But no; the gulf is deep and wide 
*Twixt us and you ; 
And none can help another thus, 
For none can pass from thence to us. 
Tis vain to call for Lazarus 
To help thee now! 


Nor can he to thy brethren go, 

Nor to thy father’s house below, 

The way of life and truth to show; 
His work is o’er. 

Nor, when the guilty sinner dies, 

Can he from endless death arise: 

As the tree falleth, there it lies, 
For evermore ! 


No dead one from the narrow grave, 
Nor angel from above, could save ; 
Who Moses and the prophets have 
Must read with fear. 
Wouldst thou maintain a living creed 
To comfort thee when dying, dead ? 
In Moses and the prophets read: 
It is all there.— Maguire. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
He must grow greater, I grow less and less; 
I, like the mist which o’er the mountain flies, 
And in the rising glory vanishes; 
He, like the sun in yon fair morning skies. 
Amen, Amen! I would not have it otherwise. 


#/ts name among the nations shall go forth, 

Above all names that earth has ever known; 

A name for ages, name of matchless worth, 
Endurirg when each other name is gone, 

And this poor name of mine to dark oblivion thrown. 


His story over earth shall yet be told, 

A story for the universe to hear; 

A wondrous story, which shall ne’er grow old, 

But fresher yet shall grow, and yet more dear, 
When my brief tale is told of sin, and want, and fear. 


His love, the more than sunshine for al! things 
And beings, or above or here below, 

Shall fly abroad on everlasting wings, 

Gladdening all space and time with its swift flow, 
Till this cold love of mine be lost in its bright glow. 


His voice, that fills the heaven of heavens with bliss, 
The more than music of each listening ear, 

Itself the melody of melodies, 

Swells out o'er space, entrancing sphere on sphere, 


Till this frail voice of mine is hushed with love and fear. 


His throne, before whose majesty so few 

On earth now bow, shall be of thrones the throne, 
Its splendor ever bright and ever new; 

While on his head there rests the eternal crown, 


And from his own dread, awful fate 


When from each brow of earth the glittering gold has gone. 
Cried, “ Father, hear!” 


—Bonar. 
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| We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


‘““BREAD WITH YEAST.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to the inquiry of “Mrs. A. M., Hood 
River, Oregon,” I send enclosed my recipe for 
“Bread with Yeast.” I have tried to write it as 
simply as possible, and I know the bread is always 
excellent :— 

Potato Yeast. 

Eight large potatoes, one cupful of salt, one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of ginger and one pint of good 
yeast. Pare the potatoes, dropping them in a pan of cold 
water. Have a teakettle of boiling water at hand, then 
grate the potatoes into a large bowl, adding a little of the 
boiling water and stirring after each two potatoes are 
grated, to prevent their turning dark. When all are 
grated, pour on sufficient boiling water (stirring constantly) 
to make the whole the consistency of boiled starch; then 
add the salt, sugar, and ginger In the meantime a double 
handful of good hops should have been placed on the 
stove in a basin or pan (hops in a bag) and boiling water 
poured over them; let stand on the stove until you are 
ready, then drain the liquid and add to the yeast. Put 
this mixture in a porcelain-lined pot and place on the back 
of the stove, where it will slowly cook, three hours, stir- 
ring frequently. Take from the stove and put to cool. 
When lukewarm add the yeast and set in a moderately 
warm place to rise. This yeast will keep three months in 
winter and six weeks in summer. It will be as light as a 
puff, and when the foam has somewhat subsided place in 
an earthen jug freshly rinsed in cold water, and keep on 
the cellar floor. Always, when you make, fill a quart can 
three-fourths full (lightly screwing on the top), to remain 
in a dark closet, undisturbed, as a starter for the next 
batch of yeast. As this is not to be opened until time to 
make again, it loses none of its strength. 

Bread. 

At night, take one pint of boiled milk and one pint of 
warm water; stir together with one big tablespoonful of 
salt. Use flour enough to make a soft dough (takes less 
of the “new process” flour than the ordinary flour) and 
one-half teacupful of the yeast above given. The next 
morning knead—remember, not stiff—until it crackles or 
blisters; knead quick and hard, using as little flour as 
possrble on your board and hands, then put back in the 


bowl and let it stand, covered with a cloth, until again 
light. You will have to learn by the thorny path of ex- 
perience the difference in feeling between “ not light” 
and “just light enough.” When I desire to know if the 
bread sponge, or the loaves, is ‘‘light enough” to be 
ready, I hold the palm of my hand over the dough (need- 
less to say, the hands must be perfect in cleanliness), place 
the back of a finger against the side of the bowl, then a 
quick pull of the dough toward the middle of the pan, let- 
ting the finger fly back to the starting place. If light, the 
dough will fly with you and both get there almost together, 
but if not yet light will go very slow, sometimes stopping 
half way. This quantity makes three good-sized loaves. 
I bake in a “ Daggett ” covered pan one hour, leaving the 
small hole in the baking pan open for fifteen minutes, 
then close and bake one hour. 


In the five years I have used this yeast I have 
never had a sour loaf, neither a heavy one, on my 
table. My bread once tasted, is never forgotten. 
Poor bread, in my eyes, is criminal. There can be 
no excuse for failure, every part is made plain, and 
the one learning has only to learn the directions care- 
fully and success is theirs every time, but you must 
attend to it, watch and be ready when it is ready, not 
go off and trust to that tricky jade luck. Constant 
attention until out of the oven, and the result fills 
the room with that most delicious of all odors— 
fresh, sweet bread. Miss TorBET. 

LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


PICKLED OYSTERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Cook the oysters in the liquor until they begin to 
shrivel at the edge. Then lay them on a flat dish to 
cool before dropping them in a bowl of salt water, 
which makes them regain their plump shape. Leave 
the oysters in the salt water for about half an hour. 
In the mean time add the vinegar and cloves to the 
liquor. I use about half a teacupful to a quart of 
the liquor. Add salt and pepper to taste, and it will 
be ready to pour over the oysters which must be well 
drained from the salt water. If too salty let them 
stand in ice water a few minutes. This recipe makes 
the most delicious pickled oysters. A. D. A. 

Morristown, N. J. 


PEACHES AND WHIPPED CREAM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The delicious “Cream” peach is the best tor this 
use. Peel and halve the peaches, Have them thor- 
oughly chilled, and when serving add one generous 
spoonful of powdered sugar to each dish, and on top 
of the sugar place two teaspoonfuls of whipped cream. 

Pears may be served in the same way, but they 
should be perfectly ripe and mellow. Peel and halve 
the pears, remove the cores, and cut in narrow slices 
the long way of the fruit—about eight slices to each 
pear. Add the sugar only when serving them, as, 
when allowed to stand on the fruit, the sugar 
“ cooks ” it. G. H. 

GLENVILLE, W. Va. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPINDO. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 
411.—A DICKENS MASQUERADE, 

There have been so many calls for “ more” lessons of 
an anagrammatical nature from the various admirers of 
the “ Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted”’ department, 
that the choice of a prize puzzle for the current issue of 
Goop HouseEKEEPING has again fallen upon an anagram. 
Here is one, containing the names of one hundred char- 
acters found in the works of Charies Dickens, more or 
less well known to the literary world. 


1. Sad error at cinch. 41. Can deny story. 
2. Her year of age fled. 42. My old fence rope. 
3. Poor news, lad. 43. All were mules. 
4- Iam L. Finn, the rich Jew. 44. Frail, be well ! 
5. Mirth shook Jen. 45. Snow-gang men 
6. She saw Clara milder. 46. Jasper Winks, London. 
7. Baby swore. 47. Puns are pins. 
8. Pa, ma is grey. 48. Is gaunt as a rag. 
9. O, lank bicycle shin | 49- O Lady M., be up! 
to. Rob, he is spry catch. 50. Amy, trot cat. 
11. Her pa looks mild. st. I rolled cricket seeds. 
12. Oppose a nag in drag. 52. Most dry malted. 
13. L. Dandy, lover. 53- Lady J. Bly Dyce. 
14. Smart fun. 54. Her bony jug. 
15. G. was Giles. 55. Try arim, do. 
16. Get lamp. See? 56. Even one song a trick. 
17. Whim cross me. 57- Big grab rule. 
18. O hello! Any cap? 58. N. is moody also. 
19. Go mule; deny laws. 59. Ma, Mr. Dale fell. 
20. Get by spire. 60. Blank, I cry help! 
21. A dear famed gem. 61. Not traced to me. 
22. Ye debtors to two. 62. Yes, J. S. is up. 
23. Wags find E. like C. 63. Cat ran tree limb. 
24. Brave girl, Edna. 64. His crew bled. 
25. Henry L. bet onacrow. 65. I chaff no girl, N. 
26. Bow of music fiend. 66 Fred's work-sacque. 
27. The jester of Mars. 67. Ann curl the arm. 
28. I talk when in lane. 68. E., pass me link cuff. 
29. Pony cut per driver. 69. Pray talk me. 
30. Told as rare. 7o. Nice odd Yale. 


31. Sir, sell a man a label. 71. Buy grand bear. 
32. Jacob got Mary’s joke. 72. Don’t lose rapid hare. 


33- Liquid plane. 73- Real odd beans, they. 
34. I gild them to-morrow. 74- Up,eh! I hear. 
35. Jane heft wig. 75- Pa, why is smock less? 
36. My sick finch prefers S. 76. Devil risk clew. 

7. Mere slang R. 77. Mary M. met all debtors. 
38. Adept can let tunic. 78. Sobs snap arms. 
39. Bulk is bent. 79. E. begun weary run. 

. Grip germs, lad. . Capt. G. E., try goal. 


$1. On mill-logs, so. gt. It pins part to me 


82. Sissy B.’s all arms. 92. Liza thrums wet zinc. 
83. Pa help noble stock. 93. Sam, just a hero he. 
84. Mr. Smith rules levee. 94. Why, one rang. 

85. Wit like Martin N. 95. Where sly crop. 


86. Busy I,—one hard job. 96. Pa, turn my cat. 
87. I knew I saw R. climb. 97- And now add Henry J 


88. Dan Drew, most rude. 98. Sour dust gags Susan. 
89. Cripple, do add five. 99. Ring lurk month. 
go. Ike C. saw mi'k cup. too. Girl Jane fled. 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, a handsomely bound volume of the London 
Magazine of Art; Second Prize, five bound Volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING; 7hird Prize, two bound Volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING; Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the 
above. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page tx 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is mot sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 


Competition closes Saturday, October 24, at 6 p.m. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The post- 
marks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to compli- 
ance with this rule. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 

410.—GUESTS AT FIFTY WELL-KNOWN INNS. 

Although a large number of solutions to “ Guests at Fifty 
Well. Known Inns” have been received, none of them are found 
to be correct; consequently no awards can be made. It must 
be admitted that this puzzle was not as easy of solution as 
some, but it was a good one to study over. The correct an- 
swers are as follows: 


1. Is never invited and always unwelcome.—/ntruder. 
2. Asks many searching and personal questiuns.— /ngussitor. 
3. Examines with great care into the condition of things in 
the house.—/nspecior. 
4. Reverses the order of things.—/nz-rsion 
5. Always rebels against the rules.—/nsurgent. 
6. Is never satisfied, a veritable Oliver Twist —/nsatiety 
7. Takes account of all that is in the house. —/nventory 
8. Is rude and overbearing —/nsolence. 
9. Never expresses thanks for favors received —/ngratitude. 
10. Questions all he meets.—/nterrogation 
11. Takes life as easily as possible. —/ndolence. 
12. Never yields to the wishes or opinions of others. —/n/lex:- 
bility. 
13. Gives aid to the sick and suffering poor.—/nfirmary 
14. Is very reluctant to go.—/nertia. 
15. Always goes beyond prescribed bounds.—/nundation 
16. Is sly and underhanded.—/ntrigue. 
17. Is always puffed up.—/n/lation. 
18. Is always within.—/nferior. 
19. Never pays his bill in full.—Znsolvency. 
20. Is pure and harmless.—/nmocence 
21. Is unhappy and miserable.— /nfelicity. 
22. Is in disgrace with all men.— /nfamy. 
23. Introduces a new order of things. —/nnovation. 
24. Is wrathful at the wrong-doing of others.— /ndignation. 
25. Makes his way in by sharp practice.—/ncssion 
26. Pleads in another's behalf.— /#tercession. 
. Comes in a body and on foot.—/nfantry 


. 
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. Is dangerous and often deadly.—/n/ection. 

29. Terrorizes those in his power.—/ntimidation. 

30. Makes plain to the understanding of others.—/nvter pretation. 

31. Is always in disguise.— /ncognito. 

32. Infringes on rights and properties of others.—/nvasion. 

33. Relies wholly upon self.—/ndependence. 

34. Is changeful of purpose and fickle in friendship.—/ncon- 
stancy. 

35. Is a hypocrite.—Jusincerity. 

36. Never gives others their due.—/njustice. 

37- Encourages and stimulates to action.—/mcentive. 

38. Manifest little interest in question of moment.— /ndifference. 

39- Is a familiar and congenial friend.—/atimate. 

40. Is unfaithful to his trusts.— /nfdelity. 

41. Is always first in everything.— /mstia/. 

42. Dwells apart from all others.—/nsulation. 

43- Indulges in excesses.— /ntemperance. 

44. Breaks in upon others’ doings and sayings.— /nterruftion. 

45. The earliest and the youngest grest.—/nfancy. 

46. Makes “merry as a marriage bell.”—Zn/fare. 

47. Tries to settle disputes or quarrels.—/ntervention. 

48. A royal guest from a sunny clime.—/x/anta. 

49. A deadly enemy to the young and helpless.— /nfanticide. 

go. Often destroys the Inn and sometimes the guests.—/n- 

cendiary. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

THE Kinoc’s REVENGE. By Claude Bray, author of “To 
Save Himself,” etc. No. 199. Paper, 281 pages; 50 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This author has a very pleasing way of telling his 
story, using the first person quite effectively. The 
scene is laid in the border lands ot England and 
Scotland, during the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and the turbulent scenes then very common 
give scope for plenty of adventure, stirring incident 
and dramatic situations. The novel will be found 
thoroughly entertaining. Its hero is a boy, whose 
adventures begin at about his twelfth year, taking 
him into all manner of startling situations, and 
among people of all classes; but the old-time quality 
of ending well is preserved, and thus the youthful 
adventurer escapes serious harm to reach a happy 
consummation 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. By Joseph Conrad, author 

of “ Almayer’s Folly.” No. 198. Paper, 335 pages. 

This is a novel of the “intense” type—decidedly 
too “intense” for pleasant reading. Everything is 
at the highest possible key from beginning to end. 
The author should let down his tension a trifle, 
through the ordinary events, and have “ leeway ” for 
the more dramatic scenes. In construction, the 
story is a curious mixture of heaviness and chop- 
piness, to coin a word for the occasion. For instance, 
the first two paragraphs cover five closely printed 
pages, and others of similar length are frequent; 
while the dialogue, almost invariably, as well as 


some of the descriptive matter, is choppy and broken, 

sensationally suggestive, tense and stilted in style. 

Otherwise the narrative—which is laid in the Pacific 

Islands—is fairly interesting, with some elements of 

decided strength. 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 

FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. Described and Illus- 
trated, by F. Schuyler Mathews, author of “ Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden,” etc. With over 200 drawings 
by the author, and an introduction by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of 
Cornell University. Cloth, r2mo, 320 pages; $1.75. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The student of botany will scarcely have use for 
this book. He will not find it sufficiently formal and 
scientific in its make-up. But for the great mass of 
people, who like to know the names and something 
of the habits of the various trees with which they 
come in contact, this will be found an admirable 
assistant. Both leaves and fruit are shown in most 
of the illustrations, and as the scientific names are 
given in connection with the popular designations, 
quite a good deal of botanical knowledge can thus 
be gathered, either as an introduction to more formal 
study, or by way of reviving and renewing the les- 
sons of school days. The author employs a plan for 
leaf identification which brings all leaves into five 
general classes, which will be found a time-saving 
system; there is also a full index, and the work is 
well arranged for ready reference. 


A Journey in Other Worlds. 

A JOURNEY IN OTHER WorLDs. A Romance of the Future. 
By John Jacon Astor. Illustrated. Sixth edition. Paper, 
476 pages; 5ocents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Astor’s book has attained the measure of 
success indicated bya sixth edition. Its scene is laid 
at the close of the twentieth century, in the year 2000, 
when new energies have been developed, among 
them that of apergy, which enables a party of adven- 
turers, hermetically sealed in a peculiar air-ship, to 
travel through space at the rate of a million miles an 
hour. They have no difficulty in landing upon the 
planet Jupiter, in a favorable location. The author’s 
imagination, with his scientific education as an assist- 
ant, does the rest; but it should be recorded that 
the party return to old Earth in safety, after having 
explored known and unknown realms to their content, 
landing very conveniently in the park from which 
they set forth, and becoming ordinary—or extraordi- 
nary—mortals again without perceptible shock or jar. 

The Library of Useful Stories. 

Tue Story oF ELectricity. By John Munro, author of 
“Electricity and Its Uses,” etc. With 100 Illustrations. 
Flexible cloth, 16mo, 187 pages; 40 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This is an English work, adapted to American 
readers by appropriate changes, and while necessarily 
brief and suggestive, rather than exhaustive, yet 
presents very many things regarding its wonderful 
subject matter which the average reader will under- 
stand much better after a perusal of the little volume. 
It may be commended for the general public. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE TIME FOR PICKLING. 

“ Recipes for Various Condiments,” is the title 
under which Annabel Lee treats a topic which 
annually has for many weeks a place of primary im- 
portance in the mind of every housekeeper having 
facilities for “ putting up things.”’ This writer gives 
explicit directions for preparing many kinds of 
pickles, canned goods, and the like ; following which 
is a menu for a full week, with recipes for the special 
dishes named. Altogether a rich and valuable paper. 


A pleasant sketch with a moral is that by Mary E. 
Cardwill, entitled “ A Select Company.” It relates 
to a party given by a woman who was supposed not 
to “ know the difference in people.” 


Harriet F. Crocker writes of “The Poetry in 
Housework,” which would seem an unpromising 
theme; but—come to think of it, when she tells 
about “that dearest, best, and happiest of all the 
places on the earth ’—there may be something to say ! 


“Mother’s Vacation” has treatment by “ Mar- 
guery.” 

Pamela McArthur Cole says something about 
“Family Mending”—a home department, as many 
will realize, demanding the exercise of patience, per- 
severance and skill. 


Then comes a practical paper on “ Pastime for 
Children.” 


“The sun shone delightfully on the wedding day 
of Miriam Brooks,” writes E. H. Houghton, in the 
simple story of “The Wonderful Instrument”; but 
there was something wanting in the home life to 
which Miriam went, as the author delicately points 
out. 


“How to Sweep a Room,” as it should be swept 
and kept, gives the suggestion for a _pleasingly- 
written practical paper. 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley discusses “‘ The Mushroom,” 
which she considers a nutritious dainty of rapidly- 
growing popularity, and gives a variety of recipes by 
which it may be prepared in many novel ways. 
Among other things, numerous ways of detecting the 
poisonous varieties are given. 


There is more than suggestion in “ Next Door 
Neighbors.” 


“ German Food,” how it is cooked and how it is 
eaten, has interesting treatment, and there are 
numerous brief articles on a diversity of household 
subjects. 


The departments, known and famed wherever 
Goop HOouSEKEEPING is known, are replete with 
their usual wealth and variety ; while the lovers of 
puzzles and wit-sharpening devices will find special 
interest in the Dickens Anagram, which is pre- 
sented this month. 


Goop HOvusEKEEPING is always famed for the 
quality of its original verse, and the fame will be 
well sustained in the current issue. The frontispiece, 
by Burrill Winslow, is entitled, “To the Sweet Brier 
Rose.” Then follow, filling all the corners of the 
capacious pages: “September,” by Sarah E. How- 
ard; “A Pen Portrait,” by Margaret Prescott; “ In 
September,” by Lena S. Thompson; “Columbine 
for the National Flower,” a two-page illustrated 
poem, by Josephine Canning; “The Land of 
Dreams,” by A. S. Brendle ; “‘ The Silence of Death,” 
by Clark W. Bryan; “Soliloquy,” by “An Old 
Bachelor”; “ Fame’s Ladder,” by A. Gay; “ Sun- 
shine and Shade,” by H. W. Dawson; “A Para- 
phrase,” by Addison Brainard; “The Land of the 
Westering Sun,” by Moses Gage Shirley; and in 
“Mothers and Children,” “A Home Without a 
Cooky Jar,” by “ Bob.” 
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Publishers Desk. 


SEPTEMBER, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE. HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass, where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clark W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HoussKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | pA ea $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
One-quarter Page per tim, 25.00 45.00 


reading,or 
illustration, 37.50 Page. 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 
1S 


12 “ 20 

Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue 

Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Building, New York Clity. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 

Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 


Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1o inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates -may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO, PuBLIsHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HouSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKREPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity. —San Francisco Hote! 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HousEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come —Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERIISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Solid 


Is the basis upon which Hood's Sarsaparilla 
builds up the health. Unlike cpiates, narcotics 
and nerve stimulants, Hlood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds permanent strength upon rich, red blood, 
vitalized and vigorous, loaded with nourishment 
for nerves and muscles. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
permanently cures scrofula, catarrh, rheuma- 
tism, nervousness and weakness, because it 


purifies and enriches the blood. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


HE ONLY DOUBLE CON. BUT HEAT 
LEVER WICK RAISER 


TACT LE 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 


You can reg- 
ulate your ther- 
mometer with 
the wick raiser, 
and warm the 
whole house 
with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts 
exrta warmth 
where nothing 
else will reach. 
For the bath- 
room, the nurs- 


‘ ery, the con- 


servatory, the 


sewin room, 


the droom. 
Puritan Heat- 
ers are made in 
all sizes, and 
all have central 
draft burners, 
grates under 
the swinging 
top, for cooking 
or for heating 
water. More 
convenience 


EAT and more com- 


fort for the 
price than any 
other manufac- 


tured thing. 


64 Platte St., 
Cleveland, O. 


are all affected by the waist a growing girl wears. A 
waist modeled hygienicaily, yet making prominent 
Lature’s beautiful curves is the 


9 GOOD 
SENSE 

CORSET WAIST 
for Misses. Supports skirts and stockings. Made in 
sizes and styles to suit all fisures. Lonx and short 
waist, high and low bust. Children’s, 2 sto & cts, 


Misses’, 5v cts. to $1.00. Lad ies’, 
For sale by all retailers, 


The good of a cycle is told by the 


price it brings. 


The buyer pays $100 for Colum- 


bia certainty, and less for 
bicycles of doubt. 


Columbia Catalogue free at our agencies 
—by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


BEAR ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
Help carry your neighbor’s burden, 
The way is weary and long, 
Let your voice be heard with a cheering word 
And little snatches of song ; 
You never know who may falter, 
Or the good that a smile may do, 
And the loads you lift make a kind of shift 
For your aching shoulders, too. 


I know your load is so heavy, 
We each have all we can bear, 

But our backs grow strong in the pressing throng, 
If we think of another’s care. 

And our toil somehow grows lighter 
When we share the weight of woe 

That quivers and throbs and moans and sobs 
Wherever our footsteps go. 

Help carry your neighbor’s burden, 
Be sure he has one of his own; 

We each have enough, and the road is rough, 
To carry it all alone. 

Lean hard on the tender Master, 
But give of this strength to all, 

For the human touch has a virtue, such 
If we feel, we may not fall. 

O if only we lifted the burden 
Of the weak with the hand of a friend, 

Who knows but the heart that failed its part 
Might struggle on to the end? 

Who knows but the debt of our neighbor 
Some time we may have to pay, 

For the love denied as he toiled beside 
Life’s rugged, thorny way? 

The yoke of the Master is easy, 
If we let love carry the load, 

And the burden is light, both day and night, 
If love is treading the road. 

No matter how heavy your sorrow, 
A greater one you can see, 

And as ye have done to each suffering one 
“Ye have done it unto me.” 

—Emma Playter Seabury. 


THE AMERICAN STAR. 
(Re-printed by Request.) 
Come, strike the bold anthem, the war dogs are howling, 
Already they eagerly sniff up their prey; 
The red clouds of war o’er our forests are prowling, 
Soft peace spreads her wings, and flies weeping away. 


The infants, affrighted, cling close to their mothers, 
The youth grasp the sword, for the combat prepare, 

While beauty weeps, fathers and lovers and brothers, 
They rush to display the American Star. 


Come, blow the shrill bugle, the loud drum awaken, 
The dread rifle seize, let the cannon loud roar, 

No heart with pale fear of faint doubting be shaken, 
No slave’s hostile foot leave a print on our shore. 


Shall mothers, wives, daughters and sisters left weeping, 
Insulted by ruffians, be dragged to despair? 

Oh, no; from the hill the proud eagle comes sweeping, 
And waves to the brave the American Star. 


The spirits of Washington, Warren, Montgomery, 
Look down from the clouds with deep aspect serene ; 

Come, soldiers, a tear and a toast to their memory, 

They now do behold us as they once have been. 


To us the high boon by the gods has been granted, 
To spread the glad tidings of liberty far ; 

Should millions invade us, we’d meet them undaunted, 
And conquer or die by the American Star. 


Your hands then, dear comrades, ’round liberty’s altar, 
United, we’ll swear by the souls of the brave; 

Not one from the strong resolution shall falter, 
To live independent or sink in the grave. 


Come, freemen, fill up, the striped banner’s flying ; 
The high bird of liberty screams through the air, 

Beneath their oppression and tyranny dying, 
Success to the beaming American Star. 


NIGHTFALL AT SEA. 


Slowly the sea bird circles toward his home, 
Some burrowed rock, far distant, fringed with foam ; 
The sun sinks low beneath the western skies, 
His path of crimson on the water lies 
And fades away. 
The fisher boats have long put back to port, 
And for them many far-strained eyes have sought; 
The light house sends its flashing rays around 
To guide the sailors clear of shoaling ground 
And sunken rocks. 
And big sea ships go slowly sailing by, 
Their glimmering lights peep on the masts up high; 
The flapping sail now feels the night wind cold, 
And wandering gulls, that skim the billows bold, 
Are lost in gloom. 
Dark clouds are swiftly driving ’cross the sky, 
The moon’s pale rays along the waters lie ; 
Old Ocean breathes her perfume on the air, 
A scent that nerves the sailor’s heart to dare 
And venture far. 
And now across the dim, dark, rolling seas, 
The sea gull’s mournful cry floats on the breeze; 
The darkness spreads, deep shadows round me creep, 
And night has fallen o’er the boundless deep. 
—W.G. T. 


COURAGE. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife ; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 

That God’s love doth bestow ; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all ? 
No burden to be borne like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself ard all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day.: 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 

Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 
I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness—me 
The powers of light befriend. 
—Mrs. Celia Thaxter. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


And like thousands of others who have used MELLIN’S 
FOOD, they are healthy, happy and bright. Babies not only 
thrive on MELLIN’S FOOD but it gives them sound and 
rugged little bodies that defy disase. 3 3 3 3 3 


If you have never tried MELLIN’S FOOD, write us and we will send you 
a sample, or our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” free of charge. 
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BILL OF FARE. 


Domestic Economy—VII, 

A SELECT CoMPANY, 
How “ BLuE MonDAy” WAS 
Tue Poetry Housework, 


Annabel Lee 

Mary E Cardwiill 
Sara H. Henton 
Harriet F. Crocker 


Vacation.” . . « « Marguery 
FAMILY MENDING, * Pamela McArthur Cole 
PASTIME FOR CHILDREN, . ** Gansevoort” 
THE WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT, . &. H. Houghton 
How To Sweep A Room, Deborah 
THE MusHROOM, Mrs. Arthur Stanley 
Next Door NEIGHBORS, P M.S. 
GERMAN Foop C.R.M. 
PxHoto HOLpDERsS, R Merryman 
DRESSING A FisuH, Caral 


Home DUuTIES AND 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 
SuNDAY SONG AND SERMON. 
Goop Ecirctic. 
NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 

CruMBs. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tue KITCHEN TABLE. 


Tue Cosy CorRNER 

Quigt Hours WITH THE QuicK-WITTED. 
Liprary LEAFLETS. 

EpitTor’s PortTFo io. 

PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


PORTRY. 
To THE BriER RosE—Frontispiece, 
SEPTEMBER 


Burrill Winslow 
Sarah E. Howard 
A PEN PortTRAIT, Margaret Prescott. 
In SEPTEMBER, Lena S. Thompson 


COLUMBINE FOR THE 
Josephine Canning 


Tue LAND or DREAMs, A.S Brendle 
THE SILENCE OF DEATH, Clark W. Bryan 
SOLILOQUY, An Old Bachelor 
FAME’s LADDER, . A. Gay 
SUNSHINE AND SHADE, . . . A. W. Dawson 


A PARAPMASE, . Addison Brainard 
Tue LAND OF THE eine Sun, . Moses Gage Shirley 
A House WitTuHout A Cooky Jar, Bob 
A PAGE OF BIBLICAL HIsToRY. 

FuGitive Verse, ETc. 


NO MORE COLD CORNERS. 


You can regulate your thermometer with a wick- 
raiser and warm your whole house with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts extra warmth where nothing else 
will reach. 

It solves the problem of heating the bath room, the 
nursery, the conservatory, the sewing room, the bed- 
room. You can put your heat wherever you want it. 
No carrying coal, no fuss, no muss, no dust, no ashes, 
no smell. Nothing but heat and plenty of that. 

Puritan Heaters are made in all sizes and all have 
draft burners, double contact wick-raisers which 
makes it impossible for the wick to bind, and easiest 
of all stoves to re-wick. All have grates under the 
swinging top, for cooking and for heating water. 
More convenience and more comfort for the price in 
a Puritan Heater than in any other manufactured 
thing. For sale by dealers. Write to Cleveland 
Foundry Company, 64 Platte Street, Cleveland, O., 
for circulars. 


EYE POULTICES. 


There will never be any condition of the human 
eye which will require the application of a poultice, 
no matter what may be the disease which affects this 
organ. Never apply a poultice, nor even bind a 
moist application over the eye for several hours. 
Such a course of treatment is the most damaging 
that could be pursued. In every case it will result in 
increasing any inflammation which already exists; 
hundreds of eyes are destroyed yearly by the unpar- 
donable ignorance which orders these applications. 
Experience should teach us the great danger in these 
things, but so often we find that no matter what may 
be the trouble, some one will suggest the usual 
poultice of tea leaves, raw potatoes, turnips, beef and 
various other abominable substances which so rap- 
idly ruin the eye. After the patient has submitted 


to this line of remedies and succeeded in destroying 
his sight, he then consults an oculist, who at once 
tells him the vision has been lost by the treatment. 
This information does not restore the eye, but it pre- 
vents him from trying it on the remaining eye. One 
would suppose intelligent people would know some- 
thing of the delicate structure of the eye, and exercise 
great care in its treatment, but results show there is 
no organ in the body so sadly abused. One of the 
results is that spectacles are seen everywhere. Not 
one person in ten knows how to properly place a 
light during their evening reading. It is tobe hoped 
nurses will use their influence in convincing people 
of the danger in this line of treatment which always 
results so disastrously. Glass eyes may save disfig- 
urement, but they are poor substitutes for the 
original article-—The Trained Nurse. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
ComPILeD Birs OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FAncy. 
Grate things—pokers. 
More die of food than famine. 
Nothing goes right when mother’s away. 
Friendship lasts as long as the pot boils. 
A little prudence is better than a dinner pill. 
When climbing a ladder, look up and not down. 
A smile through tears is the soul’s rainbow of peace. 
Words hurt more than blows, and heal more than bal- 
sams. 
That table fruit will keep twice as long if it is kept in 
separate lots. 
When a man marries his flame he must expect that she 
will “ flare up.” 
‘*Mamma, my toes are not as hard as leather, 
Mamma: “ No, Johnny.”’ Johnny: “ Then, 


Johnny: 
are they?” 


mamma, how do they wear themselves through my 
shoes?” 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERWSEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEBPING. 
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There are 27 distinct and 
separate ingredients in a 


correct MOCKTURTLE SOUP. 
HOW many housekeepers have a com—) 


plete knowledge of these ingredients 
the manner in which they should be | 


combined, and the manipulation %” 
necessary fo harmonize their varying < 
flavors? Very few cooks,even amoné 
professionals. achieve an absolutelys— 
correct MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 
Its production is an art amon¢ artis 
| WHITE LABEL SOUPS are produced 
in 20 varieties; each absolutely 


correct. ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


Whats ina Name? 


A great deal. Past reputation— 
Future possibility. You know 
them both when you hear the name 


“MAGEE” 


The name ‘* MAGEE” is a synonym of “(SSBB 
quality, the standard by which others are : 
judged. Magee Furnaces and Ranges increase the heat, save fuel, 
and insure @ good cooking and warm homes. 


Economical because 
best. Housekeepers everywhere testify to 
these facts. JWVS7JST ON GETTING 
THE GENUINE MAGEE. Sold by 


leading dealers. Descriptive circulars free. 


MAGEE FURNACE 


32-38 Union Street, Boston. 


CO., 


Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
Western Agency, 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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Good Housekeeping Topical Index, September, 1896. 


Page 


A Select Compa 98 German Food, 1 "hi 
An of the Difference in And German Cooking and Eating. 
eople. Chocolate Pudding. Bab the Fi — 
‘Mary E. Cardwill. C. R.M. Little Feet 
Cardwill, Mary E. 98 Good Housekeeping Eclectic. 127 Bringing Up Children. 
A Select Company. Literary Cooking. Rocking the Boys to Sleep. 
How to Cook Novels. How Our Grandmothers Built a Fire 
Cole, 105 Hall, Ruth 107 Over the Hills. 
amily Mending. Try, Try Again. “* Mother’s Vacation.” 104 
Cosy Corner, The 134 Henton, Sara H. 99 Marguery. 
read with Yeast.” How “ Blue Monday” was Named. Next Door Neighbors. 
Oysters. Home Duties and Pleasures. 117 P. M.S. 
eaches and Whipped Cream. September Days. Notable Nothings. 128 
Crocker, Harriet F. 100 Going to Sleep. 3 The Appetite for Olives. 
Ihe Poetry in Housework Alas, Too True! Scolding Housekeepers. 
’ Pruning the Trees. Housekeeping Time Savers. 
Crumbs. 129 The Gifts of a Friend. Not a Great Success. 

How to Treat Fruit. In Good Form. Pastime for Child 

Melon Fritters. In Vacation Time. = in other Nature’s Lap. 

Melon Cream. Cleanliness in Public Places. ansevoort.’ 
Baked Melons re yr Dangers. Photo Holders. 110 
Domestic Economy.—V II. 95 ffice Lunch. R. E. Merryman. 

Recipes for Various Condiments. Give the Children a Chance. Publisher’s Desk. 138 
French Pickle. Let a Babies Sleep. Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted 135 
Chili Sauce. Houghton, E. H. 108 A Dickens Masquerade. 2s 
The Wonderful Instrument. Stanley, Mrs. Arthur 

op ick “ ” Named 
Tomato Catchup. Sunday Song and Sermon. 125 
Cucumber Pickles, No 1. Hew to ould a Room -_ An Even-Song 
Cucumber Pickles, No. 2. As it Should be Swept and Kept. The Work of the Church. 
Oil Pickle. Debora’ The Salt of the Earth. 
Watermelon or Ripe Cucumber Sweet Kitchen ll The 132 Folded In. 
ickle. Celery. The Everlasting Arms 
Pickled Cauliflower. Celery Salad. Divine Origin of the Family. 
Stuffed Green Peppers. Stewed Celery. The Voice of Heaven. 
Canned Tomatoes. Stewed Celery, No. 2. The Mushroom It 
Potato Puff. Celery with Tomato Sauce. A Nutritious Dainty of Rapidly Grow- 
Buns. Celery and Potato Hash. ing Popularity. 
Loaf Cake. Cooking Meats. Broiled Mushrooms. 
Baked Tomatoes. Cooking Salt Pork. Broiled Mushrooms, No. 2 
Celery Soup. Pork Baked with Apple. Puree of Mushrooms. 
Escal lloped. Lobster. Salt Fork with Peas. Baked Mushrooms. 
mb souftle. eas lanada 
Sweetbreads a la Newberg. Pork with Pig’s Liver. No 
Fig ag Common White Flour. Stewed Mushrooms 
rostin Lee, Annabel Stewed Mushrooms, No. 2. 
Anna 1 Lee. Domestic Economy.—V II. bad Stewed Mushrooms, No. 3. 
Dressing a Fish. 116 Li Fried Mushrooms. 

Caral — Leaflets. 136 Creamed Mushrooms 

— ; App leton’s Town and Country Library. Stuffed Mushrooms. — 
Editor’s Portfolio. 137 he King’s Revenge. Mrs. Arthur Stanle 

The Tlme for Pickling. An Outcast of the Islands. 7 y- 

Family Mending. wi Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. The Poms is Housework. aa 
A “Home Department” Demanding A Journey in Other Worlds 
The Library of Useful Stories. The Wonderful Instrument. 


the Exercise of Patience, Persever- The Sun Shone Delightfully on io 


ance and Skill. Merryman, R. E. 116 
Pamela McArthur Cole. Photo Holders. Wedding Day of Miriam Brooks. 
Mothers and Children. 122 E. H. Houghton. 


Foreign Correspondence. 130 
Fashions in London and Paris. 
Hints for Fall Wear. 


fry Aguia. 107 


A Home Without a Cooky Jar. 
The Cry of a Baby. 


POETRY. 


Page Page 
A Paraphrase. rt Fugitive Verse ii eptember. 
Addison Brainard. Another’ s Burdens. arah E. Howard. 
Lhe American far. Shirley, Moses G: 114 
at Sea. The Land of the Westering Sun. 
Brainard, Addison 111 Gay, A. 108 Silence of Death, The 105 
A em Fame’s Ladder. Clark W. Bryan. 
Brendle, A 104 Home Without a Cooky Jar, A 122 — uy. 107 
The Land Dreams. n Old Bachelor. 
Bryan, Clark W 105 eo E. 95 Sunshine and Shade. 110 
The Silence of Death. Sentember Dawson. 
Canning, Josephin 102 Lena S. Thompson. The Lead of the Westering Sun. 114 
Columbine for the National Flower. Land of Dreams, The 104 oses Gage Shirley. ri 
Columbine for the National Flower. 102 A.S. Brendle. s. 
Josephine Canning. Page of Biblical History, A 133 P 
resented in Eloquent Verse. To the Sweet Brier Rose. (lIllus.) 
Dawson, H. W. 110 The Rick Man and Lazarus. Frontispiece 


Burrill Winslow. 


Winslow, Burrill 
he Sweet Brier Rose. 


John the Baptist. 
308 Prescott, Margaret 
A Pea P 


Senshine and Shade. 
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The new health drink. 

CARAI EL. CRI BAL. but does 
like coffee, induce in- 

digestion, sick headache. and a pom complexion. Ask 


your grocerforit. Prepared by Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Health Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


YOU 


have been sick and are just 
beginning to yet well. Can- 
not eat muec h. no appetite, 
stomach weak dont know 
what to take. Know you 
need a tonic. Wish there 
was a liquid food, full of 
vim, vigor, vitality. Would 


wy take it if you had it! 


DABST 
ALT AGT 


Best Tonic 


is just gh Liquid Food — 
made of pure malt and hops, 
filled with every element of 
life, perfectly digestible, 
pleasantly palatable, gives 
strength, courayve, health. 
At Drugyists. 


Dressing 
ChallengeSauce 


E. R. DURKEE & CO, 
Condiments of Every Description. 


Spices, Mustard, Salad Dresse- 
Ing, Sauces, Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and 
Essences. Each and every article of the 
choicest kind, full weight and of full 


strength and flavor. old Medals and 
— awarded at Columbian Exposi- 

tion to each article exhibited for Superle 
ority to all others. These articles cannot 
be excelled, and we challenge comparison 
with any goods sold. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Salt 


Everywhere. 


A Thief at Night 


and a worthless silver polish produce like 
results by different methods ; one carries, the 
other wears your Silver away. We guarantee 


SILVER 


ELEC 


POLISH 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


not to wear or scratch your Siiver, although producing an unusual brillancy; absolute protec- 
tion against loss when cleaning is thus afforded to all who use it exclusively. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box post-paid, 15 cents. 
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HOUSEHOLD, HELPFUL MEMORANDA. 
Foretelling Storms. 

When the temperature falls suddenly there is a 
storm forming south of you. When the temperature 
rises suddenly there is a storm north of you. The 
wind always blows from a region of fair weather 
toward a region where a storm is forming. Cirrus 
clouds always move from a region where a storm is 
in progress to a region of fair weather. Cumulus 
clouds always move from a region of fair weather to 
a region where the storm is forming. When cirrus 
clouds are moving rapidly from the north or north- 
east, there will be rain inside of twenty-four hours, 
no matter how cold it is. When cirrus clouds are 
moving rapidly from the south or south east, there 
will be a cold rain storm on the morrow; if it be 
winter there will be a snow storm. The winds always 
blow in a circle around a storm, and when it blows 
from the north, the heaviest rain is east of you; if it 
blows from the south, the heaviest rain is west of 
you; if it blows from the east, the heaviest rain is 
south of you; if it blows from the west, the heaviest 
rain is north of you. The wind never blows unless 
rain or snow is falling within 1,000 miles of you. 
Whenever heavy frost occurs, a storm if forming 
within 1,000 miles north or northwest of you. Cirrus 
clouds are those which have a thin, streaming look, 
sometimes appearing like hair or carded wool, and 
sometimes like a brush or broom. They are the 
highest of all clouds. Cumulus clouds are those 
which appear in round, rolling masses, piled one 
above another, and sometimes looking like great 
mountains topped with snow.—The World’s Progress . 


The Little Wolves of Worry. 

One of the rarities of our age is a person who is 
happy. The happiest people are generally those 
who, while cultivating habits of prudence and fore- 
thought, desiring only a comfortable independence, 
are indifferent to the accumulation of great wealth, 
and addicted to simple pleasures and home enter- 
tainments; who cherish a wholesome aversion to 
ostentatious hospitality and ceremonious display ; 
who select their friends on account of their sterling 
character, and never think of inquiring how much 
they are worth. We meet with such now and then, 
who at eighty retain something of their youthful 
freshness of feeling and warmth of heart. 

If there was a wolf constantly following any of us 
to worry out our lives, would we not at once try to 
have it destroyed? The same course should be 
pursued with regard to the many little wolves,—the 
cares and trials of life which strangle our happiness 
and destroy our health.—Journal of Hygiene. 


Too ‘Absolutely Pure.” 

Condensed food does not seem to be the great 
success some enthusiastic scientists predicted it 
would be. Before the new century has grown out of 
its baby clothes, it was told us, a man will be able to 
carry a square meal in his vest pocket in the shape 


of atablet. The theory was beautiful, from an army 
point of view; and the war department tested it. A 
company of the seventh infantry started out for a 
march with ten days’ rations, but stopped short after 
four days of fifteen-mile marches. The Medical and 
Surgical Reporter says “the food not only did not 
satisfy hunger or give strength, but seemed to irritate 
the stomach.” This is a great age for eliminating 
waste and utilizing waste, but there seem to be some 
things we cannot do without. “Absolutely pure” 
food—all nutritive and no waste in it—proves to be 
just what man cannot thrive on.—Chicago Helper. 


The Face as an Index of Disease. 

Incomplete closure of the eyelids during sleep is 
usually an indication of disease of a severe type, 
either acute or chronic. This symptom is sometimes 
present in sleep which is unsound in consequence of 
pain. An unusual degree of movement of the nostrils 
in breathing indicates disease of the lungs or air- 
passages. 

A contracted brow is indicative of pain in the head. 
Constriction or sharpness of the nostrils indicates 
pain in the chest. A drawn upper lip is indicative of 
pain in the abdomen. Brain affections are indicated 
by a contraction of the upper third of the face ; chest 
diseases, of the middle third; and diseases of the 
abdomen, of the lower third. 

What is known as “the Hippocratic countenance” 
is the precursor of death. Pallor of the face, if the 
tongue is also pale, indicates poverty of blood or 
fainting. Congestion of the vessels of the tip of the 
nose or the cheeks suggests obstruction of the portal 
circulation or a tendency to degeneration of the 
arteries. 

A puffiness about the eyes is suggestive of Bright’s 
disease. A bronzed appearance of the skin is a 
symptom of Addison’s disease. Undue prominence 
of the eyes indicates exophthalmic goiter. A small 
pupil which does not contract on exposure to the 
light is a nervous symptom of locomotor ataxia.— 
Good Health. 


Impertinent Questions and Pertinent Answers. 

“Mention five races of men.” 
children and babies.” 

“Of what is the surface of the earth composed ?”’ 
Dirt and people.” 

“Name a fruit which has its seeds on the outside.” 
** A seed-cake.” 

‘*Name five forms of water.” “Hot water, cold 
water, faucet water, well water and ice water.” 

‘“Name and locate the five senses.” “The eyes 
are in the northern part of the face, and the mouth 
in the Southern.” 

“What is yeast?” “Yeast is a vegetable flying 
about in the air, hitching itself on to anything.” 

“Why do you open the dampers in a stove when 
lighting a fire?” “To let the oxygen in and the 
nitrogen out.” 

“What are the last teeth that come to a man?” 
False teeth.” 


“Men, women, 
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made from the Franklin Mills 
Fine Flour 
of the Entire Wheat. 


’ Dr. GAILLARD, of New York, says: 
“To use white flour, from which the gluten 
has been removed, is foolish and needless.” 

Dr. ALFRED K. HILLs, editor of the 


t 
flour of the Whole Wheat is the Nutrient 
par excellence, and should supplant the 
ordinary White Flour (which contains 
starch alone and is consequently imper- 
fect as food) in our daily consumption,” 


Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


US The BEST 
for 100-page iNustrated 


book, and learn Which 
is BEST—and WHY. 
SEELEY & O0., 256. 1ith Philade, Pa 


os Badics for 


MME.MCCABE 


CORSET 


eSIDE GUARANTEED UNBREAKABLE 
bADY AGENTS WANTED 
ST.LOUIS CORSET @0. St. Louis,Mo 


raccum 
POWDER 


Approved by highest med, 
feat. authorities as a Perfect 
Sanatory Toilet Prepara4 
tion for infants and 
Positively relieves Prickly’ 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed| 
Skin. Sunburn. etc. Re- 
moves Blotches, Pimples and Tan, makes the skin 
smooth and healthy. Delightful after shaving. Dec- 
orated Tin Box. Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or 
| FREE mailed for 36 cents. (Name this paper.)| 
Sample by mail. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Simplicity in Food. Someone has said that the easiest way to find 
Never have a great variety at | Out how to always have good bread is to buy a 
one meal, but make the variety | Magee Range. The easiest way to always have 
from one meal to the next. | an even degree of heat is to buy the Magee Bos- 
Did you ever stop to think | ton Heater (warm air only or warm air in com- 
what a conglomerated mass bination with hot water.) Of course it is easy to 
your stomach contained after | Say this, but we think it is just as easy to prove it 
eating a great variety at one | yourself, for the Magee Heaters are found in 
meal? If not, just imagine | almost every modernized home and the Magee 
what you have eaten and drunk | Range is nearly always next door neighbor to 
mixed up in a bow! andthen| you. “Ask those who use Magee goods,” said 
the question | 2 Magee salesman, “ we refertothem. They are 
whether it is any wonder that | our best advertisements. We leave the verdict 


ask yourself 


people have dyspepsia. 


Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity and Heaters do their work.” Our readers are 
of keeping on hand a supply of es to send to Magee Furnace Company, 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con, oston, for fuller particulars. 

densed Milk for nursing babies 
as well as for general cooking. THE OLD RELIABLE 


It has stood the test for 30 years, D IX oO N 5] * 


and its value is recognized. 


Sea Water Made 


Drinkable. 


It is now claimed that sea 


with them, for they know from experience the 
great saving in fuel occasioned by the wonder. 
ful promptness with which the Magee Ranges 


“ Carburet of Iron’’ 


STOVE POLISH. 


Never turns red or rusts your steve. 


water can be converted into a | Dixon Crueible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
pleasant, wholesome and pal-| aw % 
atable drink by citric acid, which AGENTS WANTED ri F 
precipitates chloride of sodium, Everywhere (Lady ané Gents). Salary aad Com- be 
Instead of condensing appara-| mission. Only part of time required. INVESTOR, = 


tus for use at sea, a bottle of | Room 30, 31,17 Broadway, N. Y. 
citric acid should be made a part | 


of every wrecked mariner's 


outfit. 


Florida. 


“TI find | 


the best silver polish I ever | ay HAIR HEALTH REWEWS YOUTRFUL 


used. Please send mea box.” . 
Spots, Stops Dandruff, Hair Falling, Scalp Disease. 60c. 
Mrs. W. H. ODIORNE 


Date 
= 
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| 
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| 


@q 0} JO 24) OF oq ysnur Bodno> 


‘9681 DOOD 


UN. ¥. FOR Book anv KILL Corn Free. 


WIiF Can Not Ree How You Do It For the Honey. 


$9 00 ==. of stischments and 
Shipped anywhere on days’ tris! 

OO now » 


vance. TA Faw awarded. Bur from factory, 
| sare desiers’ and agente’ profit. Write to-day for our Large Free | ata 
OXFORD BDSE, O0,, 342 Wabash Ave., CHICA 


Color to Gray Hair, Covers Bald 
Send to London Supply Co., 851 Broadway, 


For § cents in stamps we will senda i 
| age of our Acidulated Gelatine. No Lem- 


ONE PINT OF LEMON JELLY 5 


| ons required. A child can make it. 
| CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, Y. 


Ww. STORIES, NOVELS, TRAVELS 
e Buy and ro 
ABLE PUBLICATION. THE ANGLO AMERICAN WRIT 


OB REAU, BATTERY STREET, VICTORIA, CANADa 


j BA BY WARDROBE PATTEERNS fer 

26 different articles—lomg clethes 
with directions for making, showing necessary mate- 
rial, etc., sent post-paid for 25 eents. A copy ef 
Knowledge for Expectant Mothers” anda 
valuable secret Free with every order. Address 
MRS C. ATSMA, sand St., Bayonne, New Jersey. 


ers. a assigned. Agents make $20 to 
T R400 week. ention this pager. Address, The 
Wan E e@cGraw Corset Co, McGrawville, 


Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at i) 


4 
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e AGENT For Skirts and (Corsets. sold only by canvass. 
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sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. Use Prof, l, 
MACVINA ICHT et soap. | TOLEDO, 
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“HANDY TO HAVE IN THE HOUSE.” 


Canned Goods.” 


With canned fruits, the juice that accompanies the 
fruit is always sirup made of sugar and water, with 
as much taste of the fruit as it acquires by contact 
with it. The raw fruit is poured into the boiling 
sirup, and the whole is canned while still hot. Milk 
is preserved for an indefinite time by boiling with a 
secret preparation of sugar. Beef, either fresh or 
corned, is merely steamed, boned and pressed into 
cans. A two-pound can of this meat, retailed for 
twenty-five cents, is said to contain as much nourish- 
ment as fifty cents’ worth of fresh meat from the 
butcher. The meat extracts are made from the juice 
extracted from raw meat. under heavy pressure. 
This juice is boiled down in some cases to a thin 
liquid, and in others to a stiff paste. Every manu- 
facturer has his own secret way of preparing it, but 
the base of all meat extracts is the juice from raw 
meat. Dealers say that the manufacturers give a 
correct statement of the number of pounds of meat 
required to produce an ounce of the extract, but it 
does not follow that the little jar contains as much 
nourishment as that many pounds of beef. 

All vegetables except one are prepared in the 
simplest way, by boiling thoroughly and canning 
while hot. The single exception is asparagus, which 
is cooked in a mixture resembling drawn butter.— 
New York Sun. 


Elevator Etiquette. 


“The absurd custom which constrains a man to 
remove his hat in an elevator when there are women 
aboard, seems a trifle more absurd where I live than 
elsewhere,” said an inmate of an up-town studio 
building. ‘It seems more absurd for this reason: 
The building is more devoted to business than to 
residence purposes, and men walk about its stone- 
floored halls and corridors as if they were in the 
street. They no more think of taking off their hats 
when they meet a woman, that is, unless they know 
her, than they would out-doors. Yet these very men, 
as soon as they enter the elevator, remove their hats 
solemnly, as if they were performing a religious rite. 
I object to the practice not merely because it is 
absurd, but because when the elevator is crowded, it 
is bad forthe hat. Why a man should take off his 
hat in an elevator any more than in a horse car, 
merely because women are present, I do not under- 
stand.—New York Sunday Sun. 


Kitchen Wastefulness. 


It has long been maintained that in the average 
American home the cost of living—that is, of the 
food supply—is at least 100 per cent. greater than it 
need be. Experiment has demonstrated this time 
and time again, but many housekeepers, especially 
among those who have the greatest need to practice 
economy, cannot be brought to a realization of the 


extravagence of their manner of cooking. In many 
public schools physiology is now one branch in the 
course of study. ‘‘ Womankind” suggests that this 
affords an opportunity for the intelligent teacher to 
impart to our future housekeepers some knowledge 
of the relative values of food, and with this knowl- 
edge as a foundation, we will probably learn some 
day to utilize many food producers that are now 
wasted. The cooking schools are doing much to 
bring about that time by showing us how to prepare 
appetizing meals from what our mothers would have 
thrown away, and also how in a pinch to serve 
the same article of food every day for a week, 
but prepared in so many entirely different ways 
that the head of the house does not complain of 
a monotony. 


- Footsore. 


Blisters, which are necessarily so very painful, 
should be bathed on going to bed with strong salt 
and water, for which, if they are very tender, it is an 
excellent thing to add just a very little vinegar and 
fine pounded alum. 

If the blisters come up very high it is wise to let 
out the accumulated fluid by running a darning 
needle through the upper surface of the blister. If 
it is allowed to break the surface of the skin, it is 
apt to become very sore, sometimes being very diffi- 
cult to heal. 

That burning feet may be relieved by making a 
bath of one gallon of hot water, one ounce of bi-car- 
bonate of soda and one pint of bran ; let the mixture 
stand until it is cool enough for the feet to be im- 
mersed in it, then soap the feet for fifteen minutes. 


The Clove and its Tree. 


Clove trees are members of the myrtle family, and 
often reach a height of forty feet. 

The cloves are not the fruit of the tree, as is some- 
times supposed, but the unexpanded flower buds, 
which are borne in clusters on the ends of the 
boughs. In the earliest stages the buds are of a 
pure white color, which gradually change to green, 
and then to bright red, when they are ready for the 
harvest. If ungathered, they develop into beautiful, 
gay-colored flowers, which are succeeded by a dark 
purple berry.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Rules for the Napkin. 


There is a good deal of uncertainty as to whether 
it is or is not the thing to fold a napkin after a 
formal meal. If one is staying in the house and 
knows that napkin rings are in use, it seems a reflec- 
tion upon that custom to fling the napkin down in 
an untidy heap. An elegantly appointed table 
deserves better treatment, even at the end of the 
meal, than those dishevelled piles of drapery, too. 
Therefore, it always seems fittest to simply hal! 
fold the napkin, and not attract attention to it either 
by one obtrusive habit or the other. 
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Like al] superior articles 
Beardsley’s Shredded Cod- 
fish is largely imitated, : 
and for greater profit some grocers prefer to sell their 
customers an inferior article. Therefore, to protect the 
public and ourselves, we have ddopted a new distin. 
guishing feature in the shape of a Broad Red Band, 
encircling the entire package, which is a registered trade- 
mark. Insist upon the Broad Red Band package, and you 
will always get Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish.— best io 


the world. J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
een 170 West St., New York City> 


Mr. E. M. Cross, a special Associated Press reporter, 
who lives at 1916 Maple Ave., Huntington, W. Va., has 
knowledge of the remarkable cure of Mrs. Martha Gilkison, 
the wife of a carpenter of the east end of the city, who, on 
the 22d of September, 1895, related her experience as 
follows: ‘‘ For a good many years I have been bothered an awful sight with my stomach. 
I got so I couldn’t eat anything at all without souring on my stomach. Lots of times 
while working I would spit up great mouthfuls of stuff bitter as gall. I kept getting worse 
all the time, and took piles of doctor medicine, but I might as well took that much starch 
for all the good it done me. It run into neuralgia of the stomach and worked itself all 
over me. Dr. Gardener, the new doctor up on 2oth street, told me when I saw him it was 
my stomach that caused all the trouble, and give me an order to the drug store. I took it 
there and the boy give me a box of Ripans Tabules. I began getting better, and have 
used a little over two boxes, and am now sound and well. (Signed) Martwa 
1820 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va.” 


Grikison, No. 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if the price (50 
cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 
street, New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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Sake. 

Saké is the national beverage of Japan, and 
uatil recent years was the only fermented liquor 
known in that empire. It is obtained by the 
distillation of the best kinds of rice. In appear- 
ance it resembles very pale sherry, though in 
taste it is somewhat acid. The best saké is | 
white, but theme are many varieties, and the | 
poorer people in Japan have to content them- | 
selves with a turbid sort. A glass of saké is | 
drunk at every function and ceremony of daily | 
. life; even all offerings to the gods at religious | 
festivals, whether great or small, include acup | 
of saké. At the annual dinner last year of the 
Thirteen Club, in London, at which everything | 
was served a la Japanese, a glass of the national 
beverage was handed round to each guest after | 
the repast, with an intimation that a second | 
could be hadifdesired. It is reported, however, 
that there was by no means a run on the second 
glass, saké seeming to be far less popular with 
Englishmen than with Japanese.—Chambers’s 
Journal. | 


MARM LISA 


Four chapters of an exceedingly interesting 
Serial Story by 


MRS. WIGGIN, 


September 
Atlantic Monthly. 


This number is full of important and attract- 
ive articles 


The Story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


an account of this marvelous book, | 
by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The Awakening of the Negro, 
by BookreR T. WASHINGTON. 
The Country of the Pointed Firs, 


another installment of this exquisite 
serial, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


| 

Girls in a Factory Village, | 
a touching paper by LILiir B. CHAcr | 
WyMan. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


MISS PHELPS’S NOVEL, 


A Singular Life, 
has reached the 
Twenty-Third Thousand. 
PRICE $1.25. 


HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


Tom Grogan 
is in the 
Fourteenth Thousand. 
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Well agree 


that Oatmeal is the best breakfast dish! Then why 
not take it so as to get the best there is in it. You 
may as well skip the indigestible part. There is no 
virtue in burdening digestion with what never goes 
to make bone and muscle. 

You CAN skip it by having the work of digestion 
partly done beforehand, as in H-O. You get all the 
benefit, none of the bad effects. 

H-O is the one digestible oatmeal. It is just that 
and all that. It is oatmeal in condition to be of the 
most immediate use in the body and to be of the 
greatest use. 

It is dainty; at least it has none of the bitter taste 
you’re apt to find in oatmeals. 

It is the easy oatmeal, easy to cook, easy to digest. 

It slips so quickly into the tissues that its only re- 
minder is in the better health that comes with it. 


THE QUEEN’S MISTRESS. 

It is said that the one woman of whom Queen Victoria stands in 
respectful awe is Mrs. Mussens, the housekeeper of Balmoral castle. 
She has held her position of power for many years, and rules everybody 
who comes within her domain with a rod of iron, even to the queen 
herself, Her majesty on one occasion took a fancy to a certain house- 
maid, and requested that the care of her own apartments should be given 
to the girl. Mrs. Mussens, however, thought differently, and informed 
her majesty that such a mark of preference would only turn the young 
woman’s head and utterly spoil her. The queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and empress of India listened in silence and meekly acquiesced in 
her housekeeper’s decision.—Ilustrated American. 
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BOYS * 


* The father’s voice, the mother’s prayer, 
Though called from earth away, 
With music rising from the dead, 
Their spirits yet shall sway.” 


When the cares of the day and its labors are done, 
Like the pilgrim to Mecca, I turn to my home. 
There, two happy faces await my return, 
And two loving hearts that in constancy burn. 
My dear little boys in their frolic and glee, 
With their true loving hearts are waiting for me. 
And forgetting the cares and the toils of the day 
I’m contented and happy to share in their play. 

And then when the hours of pleasure are sped, 

And the dear little urchins are cuddled in bed, 

“ Now I lay me” comes rippling in thoughtless delight, 

Then caressing, and kissing, and loving “ Good night.” 

But a vision still haunts me of days that will come 

When no childish voices will welcome me home, 

When the merry sweet laughter no more will ring out 

To gladden my ear with its answering shout, 

When no bed-time will find me awaiting to hear 


The child-prayer that now is so sweet to my ear. 
Now I lay me” will be but an echo that's past, 
As the lingering substance its shadow will cast. 


Old time, with his wings, is wafting them on, 

And childhood full soon with its joys will be gone, 

And the boy, on his visions of manhood now bent, 

No longer with toys and with frolic content, 

Will turn him to pleasures outside of his home, 

With other companions untrammeled to roam. 

Then I think of the pitfalls their path will beset, 

Of temptations and trials in life to be met, 

Oh! then if my sheltering arms could extend, 

And the light of their home its influence lend, 

To rescue their souls from sorrow and sin 

Is all that I hope for—my Heaven to win. 

God grant that my years are prolonged upon earth 

Until wisdom they find and establish its worth. 

And ever their loving hearts turn as they roam, 

With childhood’s pure faith, to the light of their home. 
—W. M. Rogers. 
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